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THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE HOME 


Education, we are told, is a process of adjustment. Under 
whatever aspect we consider it, this idea of adjustment to 
environment strikes us as the determining and dominant idea 
in education. Spencer’s definition of the process as prepara- 
tion for complete living is but another way of stating the same 
fact. Now there are, as we know, various agencies by which 
this adjustment is brought about. Some of these act without 
conscious direction and exercise their influence upon the 
human individual in much the same way as environment modi- 
fies the lower forms of life, both plant and animal. The adjust- 
ment thus attained is known as informal education; and in this 
sense man is educated “by all the sights and sounds, the joys 
and sorrows, which he encounters, by the character and be- 
havior of his friends, the nature of his surroundings, the books 
he reads” (Fitch) ; in short, “by all the agents and powers of 
whatever kind that act on him from the cradle to the grave” 
(Payne). 

Ordinarily the term education is restricted to the conscious 
process and connotes “whatever we do for ourselves and what- 
ever is done for us by others for the express purpose of bring- 
ing us nearer to the perfection of our nature” (Mill). This, 
especially the latter phase—whatever is done for us by others 
—is what we understand by formal education, not forgetting 
the fact that the process is an active one largely dependent 
upon the personal effort of the individual to be educated. Now 
the agencies by which education in this sense of the term is 
controlled are five in number, viz., the home, the school, 
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industry or the vocation, the state, and the Church. Each 
and every one of these has a part to play in the task of 
bringing human nature to its perfection, each is a recognized 
factor in the process of adjustment, and the problem of educa- 
tion is to determine how each of these several agencies can best 
accomplish its duty in the sublime work of the education 
of man. 
THE PLACE OF THE HOME 


Among these agencies of formal education the home is first 
in the order of time and must always remain first in the order 
of importance. As far back in the annals of the human race as 
history carries us the home or family appears as the basic 
factor in the work of education. Among savage peoples, and 
long after the dawn of civilization, the home was the sole 
agency of formal education. The school was a much later 
development and was in reality an outgrowth of the home. In 
the bosom of the family the child was taught the rude elements 
of agriculture and industry, the traditions of his tribe and such 
ideas of religion and morality as his race had attained to. 
Among savage tribes the initiatory ceremonies assumed, to 
a certain extent, the functions of a formal educative agency ; 
and in the case of civilized peoples, industry, in the form of 
guilds first and later the school, took up the work, but the 
home remained always, as it does today, the fundamental 
agency of formal education. “At all stages of educational his- 
tory the family is the chief agency in the education of the 
young, and as such it ought never to be superseded” (Laurie). 

This is according to the nature of things. The family by 
natural law is the basic unit of civilization. The state is, 
after all, but an organization of family groups; and, while 
it exists undoubtedly for the welfare of the individual, it 
exerts its influence upon him not directly but indirectly 
through the family. The Church likewise, as a society, is built 
upon the home. The Divine Founder of Christianity confirmed 
and reestablished, so to speak, the primitive organization of 
the family by restoring it to its pristine character of monogamy 
and raising the natural contract of marriage to the dignity 
of a sacrament, thereby giving grace to the married couple 
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that they may the more effectively cooperate with God in the 
procreation and training of children who are destined to be 
the adopted children of God. Industry and the school both, as 
we have said, are mere outgrowths of the home, and hence it is 
evident that among all the agencies of formal education the 
home is fundamental. Since this is true, and it does not seem 
open to question, we can readily see the error of those “who 
do not recognize family nurture as an essential educative influ- 
ence but demand that children be removed from their parents 
at an early age and brought up in institutions provided for the 
care and training of infants” (Rosenkranz). 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the relations which 
should exist between the home and the state; much less do we 
intend to argue about the inherent evils of the socialistic 
system that would destroy the essence of the family. Suffice it 
to say that the modern sociologist knows the limitations of 
the orphanage and the infant asylum, realizes the danger that 
the orphan is in of being “institutionalized,” and endeavors to 
place him as soon as possible in a real home where foster par- 
ents will supply, as far as may be, the love and affection that 
he has been deprived of. Neither can we here do more than 
call attention to the dangers that threaten our modern home, 
and together with it our modern civilization, by reason of 
the spreading evil of divorce. These are all interesting topics, 
intimately related to the question of education, but the treat- 
ment of them belongs rather to the sociologist than to the 
educator. We shall instead take for granted the place of the 
home as defined by Christian moralists and educators alike 
and ask ourselves: What precisely is the function of the home 
in the process of adjusting the child to his environment which 
constitutes his education? In other words, What is the educa- 
tional function of the home? 

To answer this question it is only necessary to understand 
the bond that exists between the child and the home. The 
primary purpose of the family in the Divine Economy is the 
procreation and training of children; the parents are bound 
by the laws of nature and the law of God to sustain and edu- 
cate the children born to them. “The right to be educated on 
the part of the children and the duty to educate on the part of 
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the parents are reciprocal” (Rosenkranz). This education 
extends to all phases of the child’s development: physical, 
intellectual, moral and religious; and the wilful neglect of any 
phase of it is a grave crime on the part of the parents. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


In the first place, then, what should the home do in the 
matter of the physical training of the children? Not to enter 
into the delicate question of the right to be well born on the 
part of the child, it will be sufficient to call attention to the 
obligation of parents with regard to the physical well-being 
of their offspring. It is the duty of the parents to see to it 
that the child has sufficient nourishing food, that he is prop- 
erly clothed, that he has the proper amount of fresh air, 
exercise and rest. These statements seem trite, yet a little 
observation will show that these simple laws of health are 
frequently violated in the case of the child. Nor is this neglect 
always attributable to poverty. Underfeeding may be due to 
poverty; improper feeding is due to ignorance, and one is 
almost as fatal as the other. The same holds true in the matter 
of clothing. As to fresh air, how many parents know the 
value of it? How many of them know anything about ventila- 
tion? How often are the children accustomed to sleep in 
rooms the windows of which are kept tightly closed day 
and night? 

In many respects the industrial home of the past possessed 
advantages over the home of the present in the matter of 
providing opportunities for the physical development of the 
children. When practically everything that was required for 
the home was manufactured therein, when every child had a 
special task to perform, and when this work entailed an ex- 
penditure of muscular energy compatible with the age and 
development of the child there was no need to insist upon 
physical training as a thing apart. But nowadays all is 
changed. Industry has gone out of the home and into the 
shops, and the result has been, so far as physical education 
is concerned, that either the child has no opportunities what- 
ever for manual labor suited to his age, as is the case in many 
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homes not only of the well-to-do but also of those in moderate 
circumstances, or he is obliged to toil long hours in the shop or 
factory at work that is exhausting and beyond his powers, as 
happens in the case of poor families that are constrained to 
make the children wage-earners long before their little bodies 
are fit to stand the strain that is put upon them. The evils of 
child labor are many and varied, but among them must be 
counted this, that it prevents the normal development of the 
child physically. Parents, therefore, should put off as long 
as possible the time when the child is to become a wage- 
earner, and when they cannot or will not defer it the state 
should step in and, without unduly usurping the authority of 
parents or making them objects of charity, provide the neces- 
sary help that will permit the children to remain at home. 

Leaving aside this dark phase of child life, we may revert 
to the duty of parents in regard to the physical development of 
their offspring. The growing child must have chance to romp 
and play. He will do so naturally, and the parents’ task here 
is merely to see that opportunity for play is not denied him. 
Later he may well be assigned certain tasks about the house- 
hold which require him to use his muscles and which, if per- 
formed regularly, will contribute in some small way to his 
physical development and at the same time give him training in 
motor coordination. Such tasks, moreover, will serve to make 
the child realize that he is a part of the family; in other 
words, to socialize him. 


INTELLECTUAL TRAINING 


If physical training has largely gone out of the home through . 
force of circumstances, intellectual training has frequently 
been banished deliberately therefrom by the parents who, with 
a mistaken idea of the purpose of the school, have saddled 
upon the shoulders of the teacher the whole burden of devel- 
oping the mind of the child. There are some parents—and not 
always the ignorant and uneducated by any means—who feel 
that they have done their full duty by their children if they 
send them to school, forgetting that by the law of nature the 
responsibility of educating their offspring rests primarily upon 

them. The function of the school is to supplement, not to 
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supplant the home. The school can only build upon the foun- 
dation that is laid in the home; and if the intellectual devel- 
opment of the child during the period of infancy, the period of 
plasticity par excellence, has not been furthered under the 
parental roof, then has the teacher an almost impossible task. 

Does this mean that parents must be teachers in the tech- 
nical sense of the term? No; but it does mean that the 
parents, according to their ability, should provide the proper 
experiences for the mental development of the child. It means 
that parents should teach children how to use their senses, 
how to interpret what they see and hear, so that the world 
about them will have a meaning for their little minds. It 
means that they should teach the children how to speak 
correctly and insist upon their using proper forms of expres- 
sion, keeping in mind here the all-powerful influence of ex- 
ample. It means, too, that they should exercise the children’s 
power of imagery by reading for them stories suited to their 
age and requiring them to repeat what they have heard, 
thus giving them the all-necessary training in expression which 
is so essential in the development of the mind. Thus will 
the child’s faculties gradually unfold and his further develop- 
ment in school be made possible. 

Nor is the parents’ task finished when the child is sent to 
school. It must be noted that the time spent in school is but 
a small fraction of the life of the child and is far too brief 
to provide for the adjustment to environment, physical and 
social, which must be made for him at this stage of his develop- 
ment. Far more hours are spent in the home or under the influ- 
ence of the home. Parents, therefore, must cooperate with 
the school if the child is to make the proper progress. They 
must take a lively interest in the work of the child, giving him 
the necessary help with his school tasks, supplementing the 
efforts of the teacher, and by their attitude impress upon the 
mind of the child that they are working hand in hand with the 
teacher for his advancement and welfare. Only when the task 
of the teacher is thus sympathetically shared by the parents 
can the school hope to attain its purpose in the education 
of the child. 
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MORAL TRAINING 


Pari passu with the intellectual development of the child 
must go his moral and religious training; and here it is espe- 
cially that we can appreciate the educational function of the 
home. These two phases of the child’s training are in truth 
inseparable; for, whatever may be said to the contrary, there 
is no morality without religion; and, whatever arguments 
may be brought forward in favor of excluding religious instruc- 
tion from the school, all are agreed that one of the principal 
duties of the home is to provide for the religious training of the 
child. For purposes of discussion we may consider the two 
separately and consider briefly what the home should do for 
the child in both these lines. 

Moral training is the training of the will, and educators are 
unanimous in their opinion that this must be begun in the 
home and that no later influence will supply for the neglect 
of this all-important phase of the child’s development on the 
part of the parents. The formation of the child’s character 
must be started in the home, and only when the foundation 
is laid there will it be possible for the school and other educa- 
tive agencies to erect the superstructure of Christian man- 
hood. In the home the child must be taught the habits of 
personal cleanliness and decency. Here he must learn the 
fundamental lessons of obedience, respect, gratitude, sym- 
pathy, affection, truthfulness, honesty and negation of self. 
Here he must have impressed upon his mind the idea of respon- 
sibility and cooperation ; he must be made to realize that he is 
a member of the family and that the well-being of the whole 
depends to a great extent upon the manner in which he acts 
his part. In this way he will be learning the lesson of self- 
reliance, and opportunities will be offered him for the develop- 
ment of his own individuality. 

This is a large field—that of the child’s character—and 
parents may well tremble at the task that lies before them. 
Let them remember, however, that the building of character 
is not the work of a day or a year. It is a gradual growth 
and, like other forms of growth, what it needs most is a proper 
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environment. If the atmosphere of the home is moral, if the 
child lives in the midst of virtue, if the example of the parents 
and the older members of the family is good, the child will, 
unconsciously at first and later consciously, adopt proper 
modes of activity. Not that there will be no need of direct 
instruction, correction of faults and punishment of offenses, 
but these will be reduced to a minimum if mutual love, affec- 
tion and duty are the dominant factors in the life of the home. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


Lastly comes the question of religious training which, in the 
Christian family, is the most important phase in the education 
of the child. If, as Spencer says, education is preparation for 
complete living, that preparation must be not only for the 
present life but also for the life to come; and the child must 
be adjusted to God, who is the beginning and end of his 
being. This adjustment must be kept in the foreground in 
all stages of man’s education; it cannot be ignored by school 
or state any more than by Church or home. Our question, 
however, is the specific duty of the home in the matter of 
religious instruction. 

In this regard the principles are clear enough. Children 
are the gifts of God, they are heirs to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and parents are charged with the obligation of seeing that no 
child is deprived of his heritage. Woe indeed unto them if, 
through their neglect, any child is barred from the Kingdom 
of his Father. If in the other phases of the child’s education 
the influence of the home is all-important, in the matter of 
religious training it is vital. No other agency, neither school, 
nor state, nor even Church, except by a miracle of God’s grace, 
can supply for the neglect of religious training in the home. 

Yet there are parents, professed Catholics, who are satisfied 
to leave the religious development of their children to the 
Sisters in school even as they hand over to them or to secular 
teachers the intellectual training of the young. Now, what 
we have said above in the matter of intellectual education 
applies with greater force to the religious training of the child. 
Even the Sisters cannot supplant the home. What shall we 
say, then, of those parents who, whether through necessity 
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or not, send their children to the state schools and depend 
for the religious training of their offspring upon the hour 
or so a week that is devoted to the Sunday school? Surely 
such parents are not fulfilling their duty; and yet every pastor 
will testify that he has received children of seven or eight 
years, or even older, for instruction at the time of Confirmation 


or First Holy Communion, who knew nothing whatever of their 


religion, who were unable to recite the Our Father or Hail 
Mary, and often did not even know how to make the sign of 
the Cross. Can there be any excuse for such gross neglect on 
the part of parents? 

What, then, are the duties of parents in this regard? Let 
them realize, first and foremost, that the children given to 
them are God’s children. Through the reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism they become doubly His, by creation and by 
redemption. Their heritage, then, is life eternal, and as soon 
as possible they must be made aware of it. “Suffer the little 
children, and forbid them not to come to me; for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is for such” (Matt. xix, 14). Let the parents there- 
fore make known to the children their Heavenly Father; let 
them be told of God, the Creator, the loving Father, the Giver 
of all good gifts. Let them be told of the Christ Child and 
His love for the little ones. Let them be told of the stainless 
Mother of God. Let them learn to lisp the name of God in 
innocent prayer. Let them hear the Gospel story in language 
suited to the child mind. Above all, let the life of the home 
be religious. The symbol of redemption should be in every 
home and constantly before the eyes of the children. The 
face of Christ and that of His Blessed Mother should gaze on 
them from the walls of the home. They should hear the voice 
of father and mother frequently lifted in prayer, and never 
should their young ears be assailed by an irreverent or unholy 
use of the name of God. 

As the child grows older he should be prepared for active 
membership in Christ’s earthly Kingdom, the Church. He 
must be given instruction that will fit him for the reception 
of the sacraments, which means that he is brought to a knowl- 
edge of the saving truths of religion. The obligation of so 
preparing the child rests on the parents principally, and it is 
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an inexcusable shirking of duty if this task is transferred 
to others. 

In later childhood and youth the need of watchfulness and 
care on the part of parents is still pressing. Sensible parents 
with a knowledge of the world and its dangers cannot be too 
vigilant in the matter of the religious life and practice of 
their children. If youths are not to be lost to the Faith, if 
religion is to maintain its place in the life of men, if God’s 
kingdom is to be spread on earth, then parents as well as 
teachers must be ever on their guard that those entrusted 
to their care are not led off by evil associations into the 
highways and byways of sin and error. This is indeed a 
task, a labor; but it is a labor of love. It is God’s work 
and, when conscientiously done, will merit a reward exceeding 
great. Children trained from youth in the ways of God will 
rise up and call their parents blessed and will be in eternal 
life their everlasting crown. 

Now, at the end of this protracted discussion, we may at- 
tempt to formulate briefly the educational function of the 
home. We may say it is to initiate the process of adjustment 
that we know as education. Even as the gardener starts his 
seeds in the hot bed and only when the plants have reached a 
certain stage of growth and development transfers them to 
the open garden, so should the parents tenderly nourish the 
young life that is given unto their keeping. Only when the 
child’s early development is thus cared for by the home can 
the later educative agencies hope to second the growth and 
unfolding of the faculties that should characterize the life 
of man. In truth, later education is but a blossoming and 
fruiting of the seed that has been firmly rooted in the fertile 
soil of peaceful, happy and God-fearing homes. Happy the 
child whose home life is thus preparing him to take his place 
in the world! Thrice happy the man who can look back with 
pride and gratitude to the home of his childhood as the place 
where first were laid the foundations of his spiritual and 


moral, as well as his intellectual life! 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS IN PARISH 
SCHOOLS’ 


That the home is society’s fundamental educative agency, 
that the function of the school is properly supplementary to 
that of the home, that home and school are engaged in a com- 
mon venture and must work together if real results are to 
be achieved—these are truisms that everyone admits whose 
philosophy of education is at all sound. Yet in practice, we 
behold conditions and tendencies on every side that are in 
direct violation of these principles. Parents seem to take 
their teaching obligations very lightly. The home shelters the 
child, supplies him with food and clothing and sufficient enter- 
tainment to keep him from becoming a nuisance. There is 
more or less of what we might term domestic busy work, little 
chores and errands of one kind or other, but like busy work 
in the school, this is seldom administered in such manner as to 
bring out its educational value. Parents send their children 
to school and seem to feel that, in so doing, they have absolved 
themselves from further educative responsibility. 

The evil effects of this condition are patent. The child senses 
a division of authority that operates badly both at school and 
in the home. He suffers because parents and teachers, not 
knowing one another, fail to know him. The home tends to 
become less and less intellectual and the school more and 
more formal. The community loses one of the most potent 
means of maintaining true solidarity, and education fails to 
accomplish all that it might for social betterment. 

The recognition of this problem has led secular educators 
to study ways and means of bringing about a better accord 
and a more efficient cooperation between the home and the 
school. Organizations have been created known variously as 
Home-School or Parent-Teacher Associations, or Mothers’ 


‘Full information concerning the nature and means of organizing 
Parent-Teacher Associations, can be obtained from the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Circles, having for their aim the elimination of the cleavage 
that has developed between the home and the school. The 
Hand-Book of Information issued by the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations defines its purpose 
as follows: 

It is an organization seeking to restore the understanding 
between the home and the school which existed in the early 
days of our public school system when the teacher, in lieu of 
a living salary, “boarded ’round.” After spending a week or a 
month in the families from which his pupils came, the teacher 
could understand many of the peculiarities of the children and 
could work more intelligently with them; through this con- 
tact, also, the parents understood what the teacher wanted 
to accomplish through the school agency, while the child him- 
self, knowing that this understanding existed, fell into har- 
monious action with the cooperating forces about him. 

Since that day a chasm has gradually developed between 
the home and the school, and to bridge this chasm the Parent- 
Teacher Association has come into existence. 

Membership is open not only to parents and teachers, but 
to anyone who is interested in the welfare of children. The 
meetings are held in the school, this being the natural meeting 
place for the community. The activities of the association are 
varied. There are social activities, having as their aim the 
bringing together of parents and teachers; educational activi- 
ties, looking forward to the betterment of the child, the home, 
the school and the community; charitable activities in the 
interest of neglected and indigent children; public activities, 
for the purpose of creating public sentiment in favor of all 
measures which will advance the cause of education and secure 
the welfare of children. The spirit is not one of interference 
but of helpfulness. The association has nothing to do with the 
internal administration and organization of the school. It 
does not offer irate parents an opportunity of redressing al- 
leged wrongs committed by teachers against their children. 
Its aim is constructive—to bring the influence of the home 
to bear upon the school, to carry the idealism of the school 
back into the home, to keep both conscious of their common 
purposes. 

And results are being achieved. Over and above the mutual 
inspiration derived by parents and teachers, the list of accom- 
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plishments in various communities includes the following 
items: The establishing of circulating libraries in connection 
with schools ; furnishing first-aid cabinets to meet any accident 
or emergency at the schoolhouse; supplying pure milk to under- 
fed children; securing needed additions to buildings; improv- 
ing sanitary conditions in buildings; purchasing pictures for 
school walls; carrying out successful social gatherings for 
pupils designed to supplant fraternities and sororities; cam- 
paigning in favor of simple school dress for girls; caring for 
the health of children through medical inspection and dental 
clinics. These and many other activities fall within the scope 
of the association, and all of them have, as a fundamental aim, 
the improvement of school and home conditions. In one large 
city the organization of a Parent-Teacher Association in con- 
nection with the Public High School proved a salutary means 
of eliminating certain flagrant abuses in the social life of the 
students, which had amounted to public scandal and which 
were beyond the power of the school authorities to control. 
A Parent-Teacher Association in a Catholic parish brought to 
light the fact that a great number of children attending the 
school were undernourished and succeeded in establishing 
school lunches and home visitation for the purpose of 
ameliorating conditions. 

That the Parent-Teacher movement deserves the attention of 
Catholic educators seems to go without saying. As a matter 
of fact the nature of the case demands an even livelier interest 
in the parish school on the part of the Catholic than the inter- 
est of the average citizen in the public schools. The Catholic 
School System is a voluntary effort, demanding personal sacri- 
fice, and its work is always local. The members of a particular 
parish have their own school, close to them in the parish rela- 

tionship, and depending upon them locally and personally 

for its support. Every member of the parish should cherish 
the interests of the school and cooperate with the pastor in 
all that pertains to its welfare. 

However, just the mere physical presence of the school and 
an occasional sermon on Catholic education or an appeal for 
financial support from the pulpit will not prove sufficient to 
foster the desired spirit among the parishioners. They must 
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come to feel that the school is their project as well as the 
pastor’s. They must come to love it as something that is an 
integral part of their lives. The school needs the support, not 
only financial but moral, of all members of the congregation, 
whether they have children in school or not. Here we have 
the function of a Parent-Teacher Association which would 
include every active member of the parish. 

Such an organization would, first of all, be a means of 
stimulating the proper spirit in the Christian home. Else- 
where in this issue Dr. Jordan has set forth the educative func- 
tion of the home. It is necessary that parents be ever mindful 
of their duty to educate. Close contact with the school will 
insure this. The ideals of the school are by nature high, 
because the school abstracts from the work-a-day features of 
life and presents experience to the child in highly idealized 
form. Parents should be conscious of the ideal elements that 
pervade all experience and the possibilities of home relation- 
ships in the way of character formation. The best efforts of 
the school will prove vain if the home does not carry out the 
principles there inculeated. “Never make an exception” is 
one of the fundamental laws of habit formation. The school 
can never succeed in fostering correct habits, whether it be in 
things religious or in the matter of correct speech, if the prac- 
tice of the home is in opposition. 

Moreover, the school can teach most parents some very 
salutary lessons in child psychology. Mothers and fathers are 
often supposed to possess instinctive ability always to do the 
best thing for their offspring. Yet any teacher of experience 
can point out case after case to prove how common it is for 
parents to misunderstand their children and to sin against 
all the laws of psychology in their manner of dealing with 
them. The good teacher has a conscious knowledge of the laws 
of mental growth and development. She realizes that, in 
dealing with the child’s unfolding mind, a certain method and 
technique is required. Parents may err in repressing natural 
tendencies that call for redirection, or in fostering others that 
should be suppressed. Again, a child at school is quite a 
different being, as a rule, from the same child at home, 
and parents are often surprised when they learn of the expres- 
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sion of traits, in an outside environment, that have never 
been evidenced around the family hearth. A rational as well 
as a sentimental interest in children, an understanding of 
their mental and moral needs and of the right method of 
providing for the same, will go far towards fostering in par- 
ents, particularly young parents, the seriousness and the sense 
of responsibility that their sublime mission demands. 

The first benefit that would accrue to the Catholic school 
from the Home-School Association would be the awakening 
of a more intelligent interest among its patrons. The convic- 
tion of Catholics concerning the need of a parish school would 
be taken out of the clouds of theory, and thus a reliable 
public opinion concerning Catholic education would be in- 
sured. This better understanding would show itself at once 
in even greater sacrifices for the advancement of the school. 
Parents will come to appreciate the sublime work the school 
is attempting, and thus the financial worry will be shifted 
somewhat from the shoulders of the pastor, for enlightenment 
will stimulate generosity. 

Discipline will also be helped. Parents will be less ready to 
lend sympathetic ear to the child’s complaints concerning 
the teacher, once they realize the nature of the teacher’s 
problem. School rules will come to assume their rightful im- 
portance in the minds of parents, and there will be less of 
tardiness, absence and poorly prepared lessons. The home 
will come to see the folly of allowing things social to interfere 
with the real business of education, and entertainments and 
indulgences of one kind or other that handicap the work of 
the school will tend to elimination. 

From parents, teachers will acquire a better appreciation 
of the problems of extra-school life. Out of this will come a 
surer judgment of values concerning subject-matter and a 
better placing of emphasis. New sources of motivation will 
be discovered, and school work will become more meaningful 
to the child, because it is related to the real affairs of life. 
The nature and extent of individual differences will be under- 
stood more adequately, and there will be greater sympathy 
for cases that might otherwise be misunderstood. 

Particularly rich in promise is the Home-School Associa- 
tion to the parish. Parish spirit is a boon that we cannot 
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overestimate. It is not an accident that our schools are 
parish schools. The very health of Catholic life depends on 
this arrangement. A united congregation, pastor and people 
working together hand in hand, sharing the same dreams 
and laboring together in a spirit of mutual understanding, is - 
the true parish ideal. Consequently, every contact that will 
foster this spirit should be utilized. 

There is no more natural meeting point of common interest 
than the parish school. Here is the real, vital, religious con- 
cern of everyone in the parish, whether he be a parent or not. 
The school is the promise of the future, the centering point 
of Catholic ideals. People who are interested in the same 
things prove interesting to one another, and a common interest 
creates solidarity. We are often distressed at the seeming 
lack of cooperation among Catholics, their carelessness con- 
cerning the value of organization outside of matters purely 
religious. The fundamental trouble is the absence of a con- 
scious interest sufficiently common. The social status of our 
Catholics is so varied that they discover little common ground 
there. The same is true of their economic and intellectual 
interests. But the school belongs to all in the same manner 
and degree. It provides an interest that will bring all classes 
together. The time is past when church bazaars and fairs 
can serve as an effective means of fostering parish unity. 
Going to Mass is not supposed to be a social function. 
Smokers and home-talent entertainments fail to overcome the 
lure of the movies. But the school must always prove a strong 
attraction, for the school means the children, and no matter 
what else betides, the children are always our dearest concern. 

The details of organizing Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Catholic schools might cause us some concern. Every pastor 
looks askance at anything that would tend to multiply organ- 
izations in his parish. As things stand, he feels that he has 
about all that he can take care of. But a new organization 
would not be required. The work of home-school cooperation 
can be prosecuted on the basis of existing organizations. The 
parish units of the National Council of Catholic Men, and 
the National Council of Catholic Women, could appoint a 
joint committee to take care of this work, arrange the programs 
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and conduct the meetings, to which all members would be 
invited. Consultation with the pastor would reveal the chief 
needs of the school and offer the basis for constructive work. 
Over and above this, the principal of the school could arrange 
for a series of meetings between the individual teachers and 
the parents of the children in the various grades, for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the more personal aspects of the 
problem. These conferences are of the very essence of the 
movement and should not be overlooked. 

The time of the general meetings should be so arranged as to 
afford the Sisters in the school an opportunity to attend. 
For this reason, Sunday afternoon would seem to be the most 
suitable time. The general meetings should not take place 
any oftener than every two months, or perhaps four times a 
year. If the programs are well worked out and efficient 
committees appointed for the follow-up work, there would be 
no necessity for more frequent meetings. 

One caution would seem to be necessary. A Parent-Teacher 
organization should never be exclusively for mothers. The 
cooperation of the father and the stimulation of his interest in 
the school is a prime requisite. Male influence is greatly 
needed in the schools of America. There is more than a little 
justification for the charge of undue feminism which foreigners 
sometimes bring against our educational system. In the home, 
the father should always be conscious of his duty to interest 
himself in the forming of his children and not feel that this 
is the mother’s exclusive concern. Girls, as well as boys, 
derive benefit from the intelligent interest of the father. To 
leave the matter of home-school cooperation to the mothers, 
linking it up with the Mothers’ Society or the Altar Sodality, 
will defeat the best purpose of the movement. 

There is a greater need today than ever before for a full 
understanding and a deep appreciation on the part of Cath- 
olics of the aims of Catholic education. There is need for 
a better realization on the part of parents of the function of 
the home as an educative agency. Parish spirit will always 
be something greatly to be desired. The improvement of our 
Catholic schools must always be a vital concern. The promise 
of the Parent-Teacher Association along all these lines seems 
rich. Is it worth trying? Grorce JOHNSON. 


WHAT TO PLAY IN PLAYTIME 


It used to be said that Roosevelt was too strenuous to fish 
and Cleveland too indolent to hunt. Some time ago I saw an 
old colored fisherman who out-Grovered Cleveland. The old 
man was lying flat, with eyes closed, to all appearances asleep, 
on the grassy bank of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal near 
Washington. His stubby fishing pole was stuck upright in 
the ground. The cork bobbed lazily on the the sluggish sur- 
face of the canal. And on the tip of the pole was fastened 
a small sleigh bell! 

The average school yard at recess and playtime is apt to 
show all degrees of activity and inactivity ranging from the 
strenuous Roosevelt type down through the indolent Cleveland 
manner to the infra-indolent nadir reached by our aged colored 
friend. Some of the youngsters are romping and racing 
lustily. Some are astir, but more listlessly. Some are idling 
and moping and dawdling in dreamland. This means for 
many that the pent-up energies from the tasks and discipline 
of the classroom are pot getting their proper physical and 
psychical release. It means that many of the children will 
return to the classroom less alert and receptive. It means, 
too, that they are incurring the perils of idleness and missing 
the opportunities of constructive play which were referred to 
by the writer in the last number of the Review. 

The key to the problem is play leadership on the part of 
the teacher or adult in charge of recess and play time—tactful, 
resourceful, intelligent, active leadership, not mere disciplinary 
snaffling. It is the leader’s task to encourage those types of 
games and play that combine the maximum constructive value 
with the maximum interest for the marimum number of 
children. In choosing with this end in view among the 
myriads of available games, three things are of paramount 
importance: (1) adaptation to age, (2) adaptation to sex, 
and (3) the relative constructive value of the game itself. 
The present paper is merely a rough sketch for the use of 
teachers of the principles and sources in making such choice. 
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Adaptation to Age.—The play of the young child up to 
about his or her sixth or seventh year is largely individualistic. 
He is learning mastery over his own body. He runs, throws, 
jumps, swings, climbs, and balances, but he does not enter 
with spirit into competitive play. He tends towards free 
motor activity, towards play without set rules. And he de- 
lights in make-believe, in imitative, dramatic impersonation. 

After the sixth or seventh year new interests appear. With 
the increase of neuro-muscular skill comes an increasing in- 
terest to the child in competitive testing of his own skill 
against that of other children. Play with set rules—that is, 
games proper—come to the fore. The age of law and com- 
petition begins. But the competition is itself largely in- 
dividualistic, even where group competition between sides 
takes place. 

Adolescence ushers in the stage of team play and team 
loyalties. Among boys the gang emerges, if it has not already 
emerged two or three years earlier. The same gang impulses 
lead to the formation of athletic teams. The ephemeral 
“sides” of the earlier period give place largely to more or less 
permanently organized teams. Ambition ‘for individual 
athletic prestige expands into ambition for the success and 
prestige of the team. Self-sacrifice for the group is born. 

The above divisions and characterizations should not, of 
course, be understood too rigidly. They represent broad lines 
of development and dominant tendencies rather than deli- 
cately accurate description. The adolescent, moreover, while 
he puts away many of the things of the child, may still retain, 
long after he has reached the team stage, his interest in single 
competition and in purely individualistic play. The high- 
school fullback may also be a devotee of tennis singles and 
of target practice and may even enjoy a little swinging and 
climbing sub rosa. Some boys and many if not most girls 
never reach the team stage of play. It must be remembered, 
too, that throughout the three successive periods there occur 
marked changes in game preferences corresponding to the 
child’s growth in strength, endurance, speed, neuro-muscular 
coordination, and intelligence. | 
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A first guiding rule for the play leader is: Make hay while 
the sun shines. Capitalize the dominant play tendency at the 
proper period. And naturally do not try to force the play 
interest. Give the young child his or her blocks and sand 
pile and balls and bean bags, and supply safe apparatus 
to climb and swing on. Do not stress too much the com- 
petitive games of the second period. Races and tests of skill 
in jumping and throwing will appeal more to the boy and 
girl between seven and adolescence, but the time is not ripe 
for team games like basketball or indoor baseball. These 
latter will arouse deeper interest in the third period. 

A second guiding rule is: Capitalize the character-building 
nature of play. Individual play develops self-mastery and 
will-force. Competitive games instil obedience to the laws of 
the game and the sense of justice and fair play. Team games 
awaken and stimulate the cooperative spirit and self-sacrifice 
for the group’s sake. The boy or girl who has never com- 
peted in contest games or who has never played on a team has 
been deprived of a potent help in building up and rounding 
out character. Men are thought by many to do better team- 
work in adult enterprises than do women. If this be true, 
can the fact that most girls have little experience in true team 
play be a cause? 

Adaptation to Sex.—That athletic training is good for boys 
we take for granted. Some have questioned its value for 
girls. Yet is not a healthy body a good thing for the future 
mothers of the race? And does not athletic exercise, properly 
adapted of course to girl needs and capacities, make for healthy 
bodies? Naturally there are differences to be observed and 
modifications to be made. Hunting and fighting play and 
competitive games come as second nature to the boy, while 
play and games more germane to the peaceful domestic in- 
terests lie nearer to the average girl’s liking. The boy, too, 
seems to lean to group and team play more readily than the 
girl. It is difficult to decide if or in how far these differences 


1Cf. for fuller treatment: L. Gulick: “Psychological, Pedagogical, 
and Religious Aspects of Group Games,” in Pedagogical Seminar, 1898-9, 
vi, 135-51; ditto, “Philosophy of Play,” N. Y., 1920, 141-54; G. E. 
Johnson: “Education by Plays and Games,” Boston, 1907, ch. iii and 


passim. 
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are of inherited quasi-instinctive origin. But the fact re- 
mains and must be taken into account. 

Hunting and fighting plays certainly have little constructive 
value for the girl. But competitive play has, and so too has 
team play, especially if we take into consideration the larger 
and larger responsibility which women are being called upon 
to assume in industrial and civic life under our modern con- 
ditions in America and elsewhere. Very strenuous games 
like basketball, if played by boys’ rules, or regular baseball 
may do any but the most robust girls more harm than good. 
And the same may be said of too vigorous track contests for 
girls. But many other types of athletics are suitable and 
valuable. 

Besides folk dancing, girls should be encouraged to take 
part in athletic exercises like swimming, skating and running, 
and in games like tennis, hockey, indoor baseball and volley 
ball. Of basketball for girls more will be said below. Boys 
should be given every chance for participation in track and 
field athletics, in baseball, indoor baseball, soccer football, 
tennis, hockey, volley ball, and, if robust enough and of strong 
heart, in basketball. It of course goes without saying that 
every boy should know how to swim and skate. 

It is futile to talk about the value of different types of 
play unless the children actually play instead of idling. In 
a great many of our cities a plan of competitive standards 
and of city-wide inter-class competitions has been used with 
much success in order to encourage a greater number of girls 
and boys to take part in physically constructive exercises 
and play. The plan was inaugurated in the New York city 
schools in 1907-8 and has been adopted widely, with certain 
variations. Definite standards are set for dashes, broad and 
high jumping, and chinning the bar for boys. These standards 
differ according to age. The individual boy who makes the 
standard is given a badge. And his class average in such 
tests is matched against the average of the corresponding 
class in other schools for the city trophy. Similar class com- 
petitions in folk dancing, relay races, throwing the basket 
ball for distance, and other exercises suited to girls are also 
encouraged. The result has been to get enthusiastic participa- 
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tion of a much greater number of boys and girls in wholesome 
and health-building physical training. Eighty per cent of 
the class must participate before the class record counts in 
the competition.’ 

Relative Constructive Value of the Game.—From the phys- 
ical standpoint at least outdoor play is far better than indoor 
play. No playroom or no gymnasium, however elaborately 
equipped and spacious, can take the place of God’s outdoors. 
Not only is there ordinarily less freedom and abandon in- 
doors, but the lack of fresh air and sunshine and the dust 
raised by running and jumping are distinct drawbacks. It is 
little short of a crime against childhood to make children 
play indoors when the weather is suitable for outdoor romping 
and running. 

Gymnastic and setting-up exercises are sometimes allowed 
to pass in schools as a substitute for real play and real play 
training. Gymnastics are of value in correcting faulty pos- 
ture. They may even be necessary means to this end, although 
volley ball has almost equal if not quite equal value. “But 
they should be classed with dentistry and orthopedics as 
having a surgical and corrective rather than an educational 
effect.”> Gymnastic exercises are better than no exercise at all. 
They develop certain muscles, but their contribution to growth 
of mind and will is practically nil. 

Nor is drill much if any better than gymnastics. Given 
homeopathically, drill may convey a touch of orderliness and 
rhythm, but not much else. Some believe it has value in instill- 
ing the spirit of obedience. Maybe. But it is highly ques- 
tionable whether the custom of obedience followed in drill 
will develop a true habit or whether the habit itself will 
transfer automatically to other fields of life. Drill is emi- 
nently artificial and out of joint with our daily affairs and 
crises. Into what common higher ideal can one tie drill- 
obedience in order to ensure ever so vaguely its spread into 
the rest of life. Did our legions of youth who entered the 


*Details of the plan may be found in Proceedings of Second Annual 
Playground Congress, New York, 1908, 401-429. or in the handbook 
of the Public School Athletic League of New York City. 

*Joseph Lee, “Play in Education,” N. Y., 1920, 46. 
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army and drilled and drilled for hours daily through many 
months return to civil life after the armistice more obedient, 
more amenable to law and the law’s demands? 

Of the value of play and games from the moral educational 
standpoint we have spoken briefly in the present article and 
more at length in a preceding article. We need not and should, 
however, forget their more obvious contributions to physical 
and intellectual education, to the development of bodily vigor, 
to the promotion of healthy circulation and digestion, to the 
growth of mental power from simplest association and imag- 
ination up to mature reasoning. 

Pitching pennies and shooting craps are all-absorbing pas- 
times, but from an educational viewpoint would be classed 
where Ruskin classed Teniers for his choice of subjects, of a 
certain order in the abyss. Tops and marbles are not apt 
to paint cheeks from the inside, nor have they the moral 
value of the great popular team games, nor even of the lesser 
group games like captain ball, dodge ball, and prisoner’s 
base. Each type of play, individualistic, competitive, and 
team play, has its special contribution to make to the child. 
Consequently every boy and girl as age increases should be 
given opportunity for plenty of competitive and later of 
team play. The adolescent boy readily turns without coach- 
ing to basketball, to football, and to the great American game 
_ that combines a minimum of danger with a maximum of 
physical, mental, and moral educational value—baseball. With 
the girl it is apt to be otherwise. More often than not she 
stops her play career at the second or competitive stage. And 
in many schools she is not given opportunity or encourage- 
ment to go farther, though there are several splendid team 
games adapted to the adolescent girl. The best of these, per- 
haps, are indoor baseball and volley ball. 

Basketball played according to the boys’ rules is too strenu- 
ous and too much of a strain on the heart for any but the 
most robust girl. Girls should play the game by girls’ rules, 
emphatically not by boys’ rules. Unless, too, each player has 
been examined and passed by a physician, the halves ought 
to be not longer than five or at most ten minutes. In a game 
witnessed by the writer recently, there were four quarters of 
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five minutes each, with a fresh team of players for each 
quarter. The plan is worthy of consideration. 

All things considered, basketball is probably not nearly 
as good a game for girls as is indoor baseball. And indoor 
baseball has unique advantages for boys and men too. It can 
be played indoors or outdoors, by daylight or artificial light, 
and for almost the entire year. The average youth stops 
baseball and basketball in the early twenties. Indoor baseball 
can easily be played by the young fellow of sixty or seventy! 
Little space is required compared with baseball or football. 
An acre of ground that nine baseball players and eleven foot- 
ball players will need, will suffice for 240 indoor baseball 
players. Forty can play on one-fifth of an acre of ground. By 
using the soft ball practically all danger to windows and to 
other children on the school playground is eliminated. 

Second only to indoor baseball for boys and girls is volley 
ball. While there is less of variety and surprise than in 
indoor baseball, on the other hand it has practically all the 
advantages of the same as to age, safety, and space, and has 
additional special features to recommend it. It can be played 
in very small schoolyards or even in back yards. It requires 
only a half or a third of the space needed for indoor baseball. 
In winter mittens can be used. The element of personal en- 
counter and of quarrel is largely eliminated as the teams 
play on opposite sides of the 714 foot high net, and fouls are 
easily decided. The equipment is inexpensive, costing not 
more than five or ten dollars to install. The players stand 
with heads up and chests expanded, a posture which is an 
excellent corrective for the bent-over, hollow-chested desk 
position in class. 

No attempt can be made in a short paper like the present 
to give detailed lists of the various games suitable to all 
different age periods nor to even outline the rules of games. 
Excellent manuals are available. One of the most complete 
and useful is Jessie H. Bancroft’s “Games for the Playground, 
Home, School and Gymnasium” (Macmillan). Two other valu- 
able collections are George E. Johnson’s “Education by Plays 
and Games” (Ginn), one of the best classifications according 
to age, and Emmett D. Angell’s “Play” (Little, Brown). 
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Johnson’s little thirty-three page booklet, “What to Do at 
Recess” (Ginn), is filled with numerous interesting sugges- 
tions. A longer bibliography may be found in Education, 
February, 1921, pp. 355-60. As the book reviewers would say, 
no school library can afford to be without some or all of the 
above works. At any rate, the teacher or playground super- 
visor will find in them abundant food for the physical, mental, 


and moral nurture of his or her charges. 
JoHN M. Cooper. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: 
A COMMUNICATION 


To tHe Epirors: 

The following thoughts concerning the possibilities of free 
texts in our parochial schools have occurred to the writer, 
and he desires to submit them to the readers of the Revirw 
for consideration and evaluation. The writer is fully aware 
that there are many who are not convinced, as he happens to 
be, of the soundness of the principle involved in granting free 
textbooks either in public or private schools. But there are 
others who cannot find any fundamental reason that would 
condemn the practice in public schools, but doubt its feasibility 
in the parochial system. To such the writer feels that the 
following facts may prove of interest. 

In taking up the question of free textbooks one is naturally 
reminded of the already enormous burden which the parochial 
schools are imposing on our Catholic parishes and the dif- 
ficulty sometimes encountered in shouldering it. The purpose 
of this communication, however, is not to recommend free 
textbooks in any parish indiscriminately, but rather to show 
the feasibility of the plan and its ease of adoption in places 
where the pastor is looking about for greater means of making 
his school serviceable and of more adequately meeting the de- 
mands of his respective community. 

Merely theoretical discussion of measures of this kind is of 
little use, since the practical application may develop features 
entirely unprovided for and thus change materially the value 
of the project under consideration. It is true the giving of 
free textbooks is not in an experimental stage, inasmuch as it 
has been carried on for a number of years in various public 
school systems. The care and life of the books and the 
attendant item of expense have been rather completely stand- 
ardized in the localities where it has been practiced. To the 
pastor, however, with a school to provide for, much of the 
evidence gleaned from state or city school systems will not be 
convincing, since the question of public opinion in his parish, 
the total cost entailed and the attitude of the teachers are 
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to him much more vital problems than to the city or state 
superintendent who has public funds at his disposal and who, 
by nature of his position, can afford to be much more dicta- 
torial. It would seem best, therefore, in dealing with this 
problem, to set aside the information built on public school 
experience and content ourselves with an investigation of 
Catholic schools where the free textbook plan has been given 
a fair test. 

In assembling this data the writer sent three formal question- 
naires. Two of these questionnaires were sent to the pastors 
of two separate parishes, both of which have furnished free 
textbooks in their parish schools for a period of three years. 
The third questionnaire was sent to the sister who formerly 
handled the free books in school A, but who is now no longer 
connected with the school. 

The schools referred to are fairly typical of Catholic schools 
throughout the country, although both are small schools and 
are located in small communities adjacent to a large city. 

Parish A is a new parish, started four years ago, in a small 
unincorporated suburb. At present there are about ninety 
families in the parish, some of whom live in the suburb itself 
and work in the city, while the remainder is made up of 
farmers from the surrounding rural area. These people had 
formerly a long distance to go to Mass, and those who grew 
up in the district are poorly instructed in their Faith, being 
as a result not easy to approach on matters of Catholic in- 
terest. In addition to this the people are in very moderate 
circumstances and the subject of parish finances is always a 
source of worry to the pastor. This parish has during the 
current year ninety-eight children enrolled in the parish 
school. 

Parish B is a parish of about seventy families, located in 
a small town about 10 miles from the city. For a number of 
years it was attended irregularly as a mission, but since four 
years ago has had a resident pastor. Here, as in the former 
case, the members of the parish reside, some on farms and 
some in the village itself. In spite of previous inadequate 
instruction, however, these people seem very much interested 
in the practice of their Faith. The financial condition is about 
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the same as that of parish A. The school enrollment at present 
is sixty-eight. 

In answer to the first question: “Do the public schools of 
your vicinity give free textbooks?” an interesting fact came 
to light. In both cases the public schools were giving free 
books, but in one of them it was begun only this year and 
under pressure of public opinion created by the example of 
the Catholic school. 

To the question: “Do the children at your school pay any- 
thing for use of the books?” both agreed in their answers that 
the only charge made on the children was for damages to the 
books, which was assessed regularly upon inspection. 

Probably the most important item to consider in a survey 
of this kind is the average lasting power of a book. Accord- 
ingly one of the questions incorporated in the questionnaire 
was: “What do you consider the average life of a textbook?” 
The pastor of school A thought that three years was all that 
could be counted on, while pastor B gave two years for grades 
one and two and five years for the books of all grades above 
the second. It is apparent from the variance of these responses 
that the frequency with which books will have to be renewed 
will depend largely upon the type of people one has to deal 
with and the spirit of care for the property of others which 
the sisters succeed in instilling into the children. 

The average annual cost per capita, once the system is in 
operation, pastor B put at 20 cents for the first, second and 
third grades, 32 cents for the fourth and fifth, 36 cents for 
the sixth, and 60 cents for the seventh and eighth. Pastor 
A said he could not give an accurate estimate until after 
this year. From Father B’s statement, however, a fair concept 
can be formed of the cost in any schools, provided some leeway 
is allowed for places where children of particularly careless 
homes are to be dealt with. 

Pastor B answered the remaining questions as follows: 
Question—What are the advantages of giving free books? 
Answer—No delay at the opening of school; (2) teaches chil- 
dren care for the property of others; (3) removes the last ex- 
cuse for sending children to the public school; (4) brings the 
parish and school into closer unity; (5) divides the burden 
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of education also among those who have no children. Ques- 
tion—Is it worth the effort? Answer—It is worth souls. 
Question—What do the teachers say of the system? Answer— 
They think it the only system. Question—What do parents 
think of it? Answer—Those without children were satisfied 
when they learned that they were helping to rear children 
in the knowledge of the Faith. Question—What are the chief 
difficulties in carrying it on? Answer—Have met none that 
were not easily overcome. Question—Would you advise adopt- 
ing it in other schools? Answer—Certainly. From these 
answers it can be seen that in school B the plan has proven 
very successful and has met with the general approval of all 
concerned. 

In school A, on the other hand, while the pastor believes in 
the system, he does not regard it with the same unqualified 
degree of enthusiasm as in the case above. He finds two 
difficulties in the work. In the first place he feels that the 
parents and children do not properly appreciate the extra 
advantage that is being offered, and as a result do not give 
the books the degree of care one would expect. And then the 
finances are a cause of concern, and the extra expense is 
sometimes deeply felt. Among the advantages, however, he 
mentions the fact that the public schools in the neighborhood 
are giving free books and he desires, as far as possible, to 
meet the local conditions. In explaining this feature he says: 
“We are offering the same advantages in free books as the 
public school, and the oft-repeated, ‘It costs too much to 
send our children to the parish school,’ is silenced.” A further 
advantage, he tells us, came about in the increase of monthly 
contributions, once the nature of the plan was thoroughly ex- 
plained to the congregation. In answer to the last question, 
“Would you advise adopting it in other schools?” he replies 
that he would advise it provided the parish could take care 
of the additional expense. 

The questions sent to the former principal of school A differ 
slightly from those sent to the pastors. Her answers are as 
follows: Qwuestion—Do the boys take care of the books as 
well as the girls? Answer—Yes. Question—Is it better to 
charge a small fee for use of the books? Answer—No; only 
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for misuse. Question—What are the advantages of giving 
free-books? Answer—Financial affairs are eliminated from 
the school, and it saves an amount of money for the individual 
family. Then, too, education is for the welfare of the whole 
church, not only for those blessed with children. Question— 
Is it worth the effort? Answer—Yes, it is. Question—What 
do parents think of the plan? Answer—Parents like it very 
much. Question—What are the chief difficulties? Answer— 
There are no difficulties in the school itself; the financial 
item is probably the only difficulty. Quwestion—Would you 
advise adopting it in other schools? Answer—Yes. Question— 
—Could it be handled in large schools? Answer—I see no 
reason to the contrary. 

This evidence can be easily summed up. As regards ad- 
vantages, all agree that the plan creates greater popularity 
for the Catholic school system, or, in other words, more and 
better disposed children under religious training. In addition 
to this it removes money questions, which are always a source 
of distraction, from the regular school routine. 

The question of the life of the books and the consequent 
expense, brings out some difference of opinion. Father B 
finds his books still in good condition at the end of three years, 
while Father A is obliged to replace many of them in that 
time. The life of the books in turn determines the outlay. 
Based on B’s figures, the annual cost of free books for a 
school of 320 children would be $112. Using A’s estimate, 
on the other hand, a school of 320 pupils would cost annually 
$170. Here we may safely fall back on public school ex- 
perience, where we find that the average lasting power of 
books under normal conditions is well over three years. The 
total expense then for a school of 320 should be about $150 
per year. 

The only difficulty found in using the system was A’s lack 
of adequate revenue. All advise extending it to other schools, 
A of course recalling the need of proper thought to the in- 
creased expense. The former principal who was in direct con- 
tact with the work found the boys as careful of the books 
as the girls, and can see no difficulty in handling the proposi- 
tion even in large schools. 
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For installing the system in schools already established, 
where the initial cost would be prohibitive, a very good plan 
can be suggested. Have the children donate to the school 
the books actually in use. The writer is acquainted with a 
Catholic school, not either of the above, where this method 
was successfully followed out. The purpose and scope of the 
system were explained for some months previous to the close 
of the school year. The promise was made that if the children 
would donate their books to the school all texts would be 
furnished free in the future. As a result almost all books 
in use were turned over to the school at the beginning of the 
summer vacation. 

And now a word about the principles involved. In the first 
place, there is a good economic reason for the adoption of 
free textbooks, namely, the fact that in the absolute it repre- 
sents a definite saving. By this is meant that less money is 
spent yearly for books by the parish school as a whole under 
this plan than where the children buy books individually. The 
social reason for its adoption is also very strong in that it 
scatters the burden of education more completely over the 
entire parish instead of unloading it upon the shoulders of 
those who have families to support. The aim of education is 
not only to benefit the individual, but to safeguard the com- 
munity, for the entire community profits by the education of 
the growing children. The community in consequence should 
help pay for the benefit it receives, and in this case we regard 
the parish as the community unit. Moreover, from the super- 
natural standpoint every Catholic has the duty, and should 
appreciate the opportunity of helping to educate the rising 
generation in the invaluable heritage of Faith. Pastor A’s 
attitude in this respect is subject to criticism, for there is no 
more reason to expect special gratitude for free books than 
there is for a free school house, free teachers’ services, free 
desks or free heat, since the same principle is involved through- 
out. 

Besides this, the system offers extra opportunities for moral 
lessons. Some points that may be brought out in this connec- 
tion are, the essential solidarity of the parish, the value of 
sacrifice for the Faith, increased interest in the school, respect 
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for community property and a number of other related 
principles. 

In conclusion it must be borne in mind that free textbooks 
are not to be recommended for every parish at the present time. 
In many places, owing to the increased cost or other considera- 
tions, it might not be practical or even possible. And then 
in many places more fundamental improvements are to be 
attended to first, classes reduced to forty, better buildings, 
better equipment, regular health and dental inspection, higher 
salaries for lay teachers—all these are much more essential 
and imperative. However, where a school is in good condition 
and is not cramped for funds, an examination of the free text- 


book system is well worthy of careful attention. 
Francis J. MAceELWANE. 


LEGAL STATUS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


(Continued) 


A most noticeable feature of the opposition was that the 
chief objection came, not from the North-West Territories, 
i.e., those most concerned in the matter, but from outside. “The 
most vehement opponents of separate schools were not the 
people of the new provinces who were directly concerned but 
the citizens of Toronto and Ontario.”*® 

In fact Mr. W. Scott, one of the ablest representatives of 
the North-West Territories at that time representing at 
Ottawa the constitution of Regina, and afterwards the first 
Premier of Saskatchewan, although a Protestant, stood out 
manfully for the Catholic rights. In a speech on te question, 
delivered in the Canadian Parliament on March 31, 1905, he 
made the following statement: 


I want to say, speaking as a Protestant, not as a member of 
the minority, that in view of the history of this matter, I 
would be ashamed of myself as a Protestant and ashamed of 
the Protestant majority if we would wish now, merely because 
we have the power, to deny the very thing which we as Pro- 
testants stood out for when a Protestant minority was ef- 
fected.*° 

It was rather expected by the Federal Parliament of 1875, 
according to Mr. Scott, that the minority of the North-West 
Territories would be Protestant, and it was believed that 
provision had been made in the North-West Territories Act 
of 1875 for a separate school system somewhat along the 
Quebec plan, where the Protestant minority is accorded full 
control of its own schools. 

The resignation of Hon. Clifford Sifton from the cabinet 
and a threatened crisis within the government forced Sir 
Wilfred Laurier to adopt a compromising policy and to amend 
the bill, so as to provide for a limited “system of separate 
schools in which the text-books shall be the same as the 
national schools and in which the teachers must hold licenses 
from the educational department of the province. The work 


"The Month, vol. 108, p. 178. 
"Canadian Legislature Debates, Hansard, p. 3614. 
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of all schools shall be practically the same except during the 
last half hour of the day, during which religious instruction 
may be given.” On introducing “an amended section validat- 
ing the Territorial Ordinance of 1901, the political storm sub- 
sided.”””* 

The section, which finally became part of the constitution 
of the new provinces which were created by the passage of 
the Alberta and Saskatchewan Acts, which took effect on Sep- 
tember 1, 1905, reads as follows: 


Section 93 of the British North America Act 1867 shall 
apply to the said province with the substitution for paragraph 
(1) of said section 93 of the following paragraph: 

“(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any 
right or privilege with respect to separate schools which any 
class of persons have at the date of the passing of this act 
under the terms of chapters 29 and 30 of the Ordinances of 
the North-West Territories passed in the year 1901. 

“(2) In the appropriation by the legislature, or the distri- 
bution by the government of the province of any money for 
the support of schools organized and carried on in accordance 
with said chapter 29 or any act passed in amendment thereof 
or in substitution therefor there shall be no discrimination 
against schools of any class described in chapter 29. 

“(3) Where the expression ‘by law’ is employed in sub- 
section 3 of the said section 93 it shall be held to mean the 
law as set out in the said chapters 29 and 30, and where the 
expression ‘at the union’ is employed in said sub-section 3 it 
shall be held to mean the date at which this act comes into 
force 


The Alberta and Saskatchewan acts, as amended finally, 
passed both Houses of the Canadian Parliament, and on July 
20, 1905, received the Royal Assent, thus creating two new 
provinces out of that portion of the North-West Territories 
extending from the Province of Manitoba westward to British 
Columbia. By this Act the question of the existence of sepa- 
rate schools was placed for all times beyond the jurisdiction 
of the provincial authorities, their existence being definitely 
guaranteed by the very constitution to which the provinces 
owe their creation. 
“Education, vol. 25, p. 530. 


“Weir, op. cit., p. 56. 
“Alberta and Saskatchewan Acts, 1905, section 17. 
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2. CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS AND PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 
ALBERTA 


In the provincial elections that followed the establishment 
of the province of Alberta the matter of “Section 17” of the 
new constitution, which provided for the continuance of a 
separate school system, formed the chief subject of the polit- 
ical campaign. The Conservatives, with Mr. R. P. Bennett 
of Calgary as leader, energetically attacked “Section 17” de- 
manding that the province be given, without any Federal 
restrictions, complete control of the matter of education. 
They promised, if elected to office, to have the validity of the 
educational restrictive clause of the new constitution tested 
in the courts. The conservative candidate for Edmonton, the 
capital city, even went so far as to propose the abolition of 
separate schools altogether. The Liberal Party, on the other 
hand, led by Hon. A. C. Rutherford, of Edmonton, defended 
the Alberta Act providing for a separate school system as 
being calculated to promote the best interests of the country. 
“The result of the elections held in November 9, 1905, meant 
an overwhelming victory for the Rutherford Government.” 
Only two of the Conservative candidates were elected, Mr. 
Bennett, leader of the party, being among the defeated can- 
didates. The Conservative candidate for Edmonton, who had 
advocated the total abolition of separate schools, was defeated 
by a larger majority than any other candidate in the province, 
although his constituency was strongly Protestant. In this 
way Protestants and Catholics alike endorsed “Section 17” of 
the Alberta Act perpetuating the existence of separate 
schools.® According to the statement of Premier Rutherford, 
the Liberal Party in their endorsement of the separate school 
system were sustained by “seventy per cent of the total vote 
cast throughout the province.” 

Provincial autonomy brought with it no radical changes 
as far as the administration of educational matters was con- 
cerned. We have shown how an attempt to provide for a 
system of separate schools based on the ideal Quebec plan 


“Weir, op. cit., p. 101. 
“Cf. Tracey and Cook, “History of Canada,” vol. III, p. 1017. 
_ “Weir, op. cit., p. 102. 
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had been frustrated. “Section 17” of the Alberta Act, while 
guaranteeing the existence and support of separate schools 
and safeguarding the minority rights for all time against 
further invasion or curtailment by the provincial legislature, 
left matters pretty much as they stood after the amendments 
had been made in 1901 to the school ordinance of the North- 
West Territories. However, as matters stand since the grant- 
ing of provincial autonomy, there are guaranteed to the Cath- 
olies or the religious minority of any district by both the 
Federal and provincial constitutions: (a) The right to estab- 
lish separate or denominational schools; (b) the right to col- 
lect taxes from members of the religious minority and to 
share in public grants for educational purposes, as well as 
the right to invoke state aid in the collection of taxes neces- 
sary for the support of such schools; (c) the exemption from 
taxation for other schools; and (d) the right to teach in such 
separate schools the religious tenets of their own church. 
Under the present educational system in operation within the 
province, sections 3 and 4 of the amended School Ordinance of 
1919, which are identical with sections 3 and 4 of the School 
Ordinance of 1901, provide for a provincial Department of 
Education to which is entrusted the “control and manage- 
ment of all kindergarden schools, public and separate schools, 
normal schools, teachers’ institutes and the education of the 
deaf, deaf-mute and blind persons.” This department is 
presided over by a member of the Provincial Executive Coun- 
cil styled the Minister of Education who had power with the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor to make regulations con- 
cerning the “classification, organization and inspection of all 
schools.”** This applies to Catholic schools, as well as to 
all others that come within the scope of the department. 
Under this control come matters pertaining to the “examina- 
tion, licensing and grading of teachers, teachers’ institutes, 
normal schools, courses of study, the authorizing of text and 
reference books for the use of pupils and teachers in all such 
schools, apparatus, equipment, etc.”®* 

In the administration of his duties the Minister of Educa- 
tion is assisted by a Deputy Minister of Education and staff 


"Section 6, 1 (a). 
“Op. cit., 1, 2, 4. 
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appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council * and by an 
Educational Council “consisting of five persons at least two of 
whom shall be Roman Catholics to be appointed by the Lieut- 
enant Governor in Council.” 

The function of the Educational Council is chiefly advisory— 
“all general regulations respecting the inspection of schools, 
the examination, training, licensing and grading of teachers, 
courses of study, teacher’s institutes, text and reference books 
shall, before being adopted or amended, be referred to the 
council for its discussion and report. The council may also 
consider any question concerning the educational system of 
the province as it may seem fit and shall report thereon to 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council.’** Although the Edu- 
cational Council has, according to law, only advisory powers 
in regard to educational matters, yet in practice it wields an 
influence tantamount to legislative functions, and, since at 
least two out of the five members must be Catholics, the 
rights of the Catholics of the province are pretty well safe- 
guarded. The tendency, since the inauguration of the present 
educational system under provincial control, has been to ex- 
tend rather than to curtail the Catholic rights. 

In the matter of the organization of school districts, the 
Ordinance of 1901, still in force, prescribes that after a public 
school district is organized “the minority of the ratepayers 
in any district may establish a separate school therein, and in 
such a case the ratepayers establishing such Protestant or 
Roman Catholic separate school shall be liably only to assess- 
ments of such rates as they impose upon themselves in respect 
thereof.”*°? In order that such a separate school be estab- 
lished, it is necessary that three resident ratepayers of a 
particular religion, Catholic or Protestant, petition the Min- 
ister of Education for such a school, and that the petition 
receive the sanction not only of the Department of Education 
but also that of a meeting of the ratepayers belonging to the 
some creed as those demanding the establishment of a sepa- 
rate school. When a separate school is legally established, 

“Cf., op. cit., section 2. 

Consolidated School Ordinances, section 8. Edmonton, 


20p. cit., sections 10, 11. 
12Op. cit., section 42. 
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such a district and board “shall possess and exercise all rights, 
powers, privileges, and be subject to the same liabilities and 
methods of government as is herein provided in respect to 
public school districts, and any person who is legally assessed 
or assessable for a public school shall not be liable to assess- 
ment for any separate school established therein.” 

While the laws and regulations regarding separate schools 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan, which are almost identical, 
actually have a bearing almost entirely on Catholic schools, 
as almost all of the separate schools in operation in both 
provinces are Catholic, still by far the greater number of 
Catholic schools that exist in the province of Alberta are 
really public schools. According to the law of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan: “In case a community is settled by Catholics, 
if a school is established it is called a public school,’ al- 
though it is under a Catholic board which is permitted by law 
to engage sisters or any other Catholic teachers they see fit, 
provided they fulfill the educational regulations of the prov- 
ince. In this case the public school is actually a Catholic 
school and is the one that must first be established in the 
district. The Protestants may send their children to the 
same, but if they do not wish to avail themselves of the Cath- 
olic Public School, “they must build a school of their own, 
which is then called a separate school.’ 

Very few Protestant separate schools have been established. 
According to the last report available there are in operation 
only four schools in Saskatchewan’ and one in Alberta. 
Where Protestants avail themselves of the Catholic public 
schools, their children are exempted from attendance at re- 
ligious instruction if the parents so desire. 

While Catholic separate schools are established in only ten 
towns and cities of Alberta, yet we cannot judge from that 
fact as to the number of Catholic schools actually in opera- 
tion throughout the province. In the fall of 1905 there were, 
according to the testimony of Hon. J. A. Calder, the Minister 

Op. cit., section 45. 

™Cf. Stockley, “The Canadian North-West School Question.” Amer- 
a Quarterly, vol. 30, p. 484, 1905. 


“Cf, Annual Report of the Department of Education, for year 1918, 
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of Education for Saskatchewan, “scores, yes, probably hun- 
dreds of such (namely, public school) districts in which the 
majority of the ratepayers are Roman Catholics.”** This 
statement was “perhaps equally applicable to conditions in 
Alberta.”*°* In the year 1906, according to Father Morice, 
“Alberta and Saskatchewan had forty-one Catholic public 
schools besides ten separate schools.”*** There are no statistics 
available at present as to the actual number of public schools 
that are really Catholic, but it is safe to say that a consider- 
able number of those which are classified in the educational 
reports as public schools are also Catholic. 

The maintenance of the schools of the province is provided 
for by taxation and legislative grants. Sections 8, 9, 92, 93 
and 94 of the School Assessment Ordinance deal particularly 
with the matter of taxation in districts where separate schools 
are established and provide for a division of funds in accord- 
ance with the religion of the taxpayers. Where municipalities 
are organized, the boards of trustees in any district submit 
their estimates for school purposes to the councils of their 
respective municipalities, which look after the levying and 
collecting of the required taxes. Besides the funds secured 
through local taxation, all schools are also supported very 
liberally by legislative grants derived from the educational 
endowment provided by the Dominion Government in 1872 to 
encourage education in the North-West Territories. This 
grant, which each school, whether public or separate, is en- 
titled to receive, is based upon the number of days the school 
is kept open, the average attendance, the number of depart- 
ments, the qualifications of the teachers, etc. Special grants 
are made to schools doing secondary work, also to schools 
which according to the inspector’s report show special effi- 
ciency with respect to grounds, buildings, equipment, govern- 
ment and progress."*° The courses of study, text-books, etc., 
followed by all schools throughout the province, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic, must conform to those prescribed by 
the Department of Education. Provision is made for the use of 

Canadian Annual Review, 1905. 

Weir, op. cit., p. 101. 


“Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 11, p. 190. 
“Cf. School Grants Act, section 3. Alberta Consolidated School Or- 
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Catholic Readers in the Catholic schools, but the use of these 
is optional. 

Catholic schools are submitted to the same inspection as 
non-Catholic schools. Although there are several Catholic 
school inspectors on the Provincial Staff, yet no division based 
on religious differences is made in the matter of school in- 
spection. In this the system of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
differs from that of Ontario and Quebec, where Catholic 
schools are inspected solely by Catholic inspectors who are, 
however, provincial officers. All teachers employed in Cath- 
olic schools are compelled to qualify according to the general 
provincial regulations relating to examination, training and 
licensing of teachers. Religious instruction is permitted in 
all schools, but formal instruction may only be given at a 
certain stated time during the school periods. The time dur- 
ing which such instruction may be imparted in Catholic 
schools, whether separate or public, is regulated by law. No 
formal “religious instruction is permitted in the school of any 
district from the opening of school until one-half hour pre- 
vious to its closing in the afternoon, and after which time any 
such instruction permitting or desired by the board may be 
given.”™ The school, however, may open with prayer. At- 
tendance at religious exercises is not compulsory, and, if 
parents or guardians so desire, any child has the privilege of 
leaving the schoolroom the moment religious instruction is 
commenced,*** 

(To be continued) 


“The School Ordinance, section 137, Edmonton, 1919. 
Cf., op. cit., section 138. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
OF JOHN LOCKE ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN TEACHER* 


SUMMARY 
(Continued) 


To Locke belongs the credit of breaking with the rigid 
formalism pervading the educational systems of his time 
and of making an attempt to mitigate its narrow human- 
istic ideals. He endeavored to center the educational pro- 
cess about the child by suiting the curriculum and the 
methods of teaching to the nature and the needs of the 
pupil. When he takes account of individual tendencies 
and capacities, and expresses his belief in the waxen 
pliableness of the child’s mind, he foreshadows the mod- 
ern doctrine concerning heredity and plasticity. But 
Locke has no scientific knowledge of child nature, or of 
the laws of development of conscious life. Nor could he 
have; for, in the light of his own philosophy, knowledge 
about concrete, objective realities, whether of bodies or 
of spirits, is not possible. We may have general opin- 
ions, and a knowledge of individual facts, but not general 
or universal knowledge. 

The pronounced empirical tendencies which the 
philosopher expresses in the beginning of Book II of his 
Essay, would have led us to expect a different attitude 
toward sense-training and the observational sciences. As 
a matter of fact, no rational attempt is made toward 
developing the power of observation; the imagination is 
neglected, and the memory is deemed incapable of im- 
provement, except as far as health of body is concerned. 
He does, indeed, tell us that education should begin with 
such things as fall under the senses, but forthwith he 
 *A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the 
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addresses himself to the sense of hearing, and that, too, 
in a strange tongue, about objects that concern the sight 
and the muscular sense. 

During the years when memory and plasticity are at 
their best and when the child should be taught to take in 
the objective world about him through all the avenues of 
the senses, Locke confines him chiefly to linguistic studies. 
Poetry, music, drawing and painting that cultivate the 
imagination and afford perennial enjoyments of the 
higher type, find no fitting place in his educational plan. 
The cultivation of the reasoning powers is urged with 
great force and justice, but Locke is rather unfortunate 
in not assigning a more suitable place to logic, as embody- 
ing the laws in harmony with which we exercise our 
reasoning activities. 

Perhaps the most serious short-coming in Locke’s 
educational theory is his failure to transmit to the child 
that which is best in the social heritage. His philosophy 
would make the natural sciences impossible, and even 
when he treats of such things, as the earth or the heavens, 
he deals with them from the static, not from the dynamic 
viewpoint. 

The expression of the beautiful in art is not appre- 
ciated. There is left man, his activities, and his litera- 
ture; but the knowledge of God and of all those things 
requisite to enable the child to make the most important 
adjustment in life—the fitting himself for life eternal— 
receives but scant attention. 


LOCKE AND THE DOCTRINE OF FORMAL DISCIPLINE 


In order to determine Locke’s position with regard te 
the doctrine of Formal Discipline, we shall begin by defin- 
ing our terms. The word discipline, in general, may be 
taken to signify drill or training whether physical, moral, 
or intellectual. Its purpose is to develop power, habit, 
and control. In this sense every educational process 
involves or should involve discipline. The term Formal 
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Discipline is used in a more technical and restricted 
sense. 

It is ‘‘the doctrine of the applicability of mental 
power, however gained, to any department of human 
activity.’’** This theory, based upon the Aristotelian 
‘‘faculty’’ psychology, supposes that the power gained 
by the memory, the will, or the understanding in the pur- 
suit of any study or activity can be used equally well in 
any other field of human endeavor. Though implied in 
the educational practices of the Greeks and the Romans, 
who believed a course in gymnastics, music, and oratory, 
the most suitable preparation for the demands of life, 
the doctrine of Formal Discipline did not take definite 
shape until the seventeenth century. During the Middle 
Ages, Latin had been the language of the learned and 
the key to the best that was worth knowing in literature, 
rhetoric, law, medicine, mathematics, and philosophy. It 
was the garb in which the ancient world had transmitted 
to posterity its intellectual heritage. But with the 
development of the modern vernaculars and their gradual 
substitution as the medium of expression in the various 
departments of human thought, the universal and press- 
ing necessity of the classical languages was no longer 
felt in the same degree, and the claims of realism became 
more insistent. Their retention and the continued em- 
phasis upon them, though no longer justifiable solely on 
the grounds of content of knowledge, was now justified on 
this new theory. 

‘*By the seventeenth century,’’ says Monroe, ‘‘the 
linguistic and literary curriculum had become traditional, 
with the authority of the learning of two centuries behind 
it and with a scholastic procedure which in details of 
method and curriculum, in the entire technique of the 
schoolroom, had never been equalled by any previous 
system of educational practice. ... Since this narrow 
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humanistic education no longer had any direct connection 
with the practical demands of the times and no longer 
offered the sole approach to a knowledge of human 
achievement and thought, a new theory must be found to 
justify its perpetuation. This new theory was, in a word, 
that the important thing in education was not the thing 
learned, but the process of learning. In respect to this 
principle, the new education was but a revival of the for- 
malism of mediaeval scholasticism. 

‘‘The mind as a bundle of faculties was to be developed 
by exercising these various powers upon appropriate 
tasks whose value consisted in the difficulties they offered. 
These faculties were considered to have no necessary 
connection with one another, hence these disciplines were 
separate and distinct things; though some faculties were 
higher than others. The highest was the reasoning power 
to be developed by appropriate discipline in mathematics, 
logical disputations, and the languages; but the faculty 
upon which all the others depended, and upon the suc- 
cessful development of which depended the success of the 
education, was the memory. Discipline of the memory 
then took precedence above all other exercises. The best 
training for the memory was afforded by the mastery of 
material which had no inherent interest for the child.’’*** 

Opposed to the doctrine of Formal Discipline stands 
the theory of Specific Discipline, which asserts that the 
power gained in any particular kind of exercise can not 
be transferred from one activity to another, save in so 
far as the two have elements in common. ‘‘Mental power 
is of two kinds, specific and generic.... In other 
words, the power that is generated in any activity can be 
fully used again in the same kind of activity, but only 
partly used in other kinds—the measure of the difference 
being the relative unlikeness of the two activities.’**’ 


“*Text-Book in the History of Education, pp. 505, 506, 567, 568. 
“Hinsdale, Studies in Education, pp. 47. 73. 
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This doctrine of Specific Discipline may be regarded, 
in reality, as a nineteenth century development of the 
theory of formal discipline, and growing out of the con- 
flict between the protagonists of a ‘‘scientific education’”’ 
and the advocates of the old traditional classical and 
mathematical education. The claims of the sciences were 
based on the superior specific discipline derived from 
their study and on the intrinsic value of their content. 
Besides, it was urged, as a general discipline they were 
fully equal, if not superior, to the classics and mathe- 
matics. 

Youmans expresses the relation between the three 
phases through which the disciplinary theory has passed, 
thus: ‘‘The ancients employed the useless fact A for 
disciplinary purposes, and ignored the useful fact B. The 
adherents of the current theory (of Formal Discipline) 
propose to learn first the useless fact A to get the dis- 
cipline necessary to acquire the useful fact B; while a 
rational system ignores useless A and attacks B at once, 
making it serve both for knowledge and discipline.’’** 
If we substitute less useful for ‘‘useless,’’ we may regard 
this as a fair presentation of the facts. 

The theories of formal and of specific discipline agree 
in this, that education is largely a matter of training and 
discipline, having for object the development of power 
and habits, physical, moral, and mental. The essential 
difference is that the theory of Formal Discipline asserts 
the possibility of complete transference of training effect 
from one activity to another, and that the study of a few 
subjects well chosen for the purpose will serve as an 
adequate preparation for any calling in life. The specific 
disciplinarian, on the other hand, admits a transfer of 
energy only to the extent in which the new activity is 
similar in ideals, in method, in matter, or some other 
elements, and that, therefore, specific training upon 
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directly useful content subjects is the logical prepara- 
tion for a specific calling in life. 

With the field thus cleared, let us examine Locke’s 
position with regard to the doctrine of Formal Discipline 
as defined above. 

That Locke is a disciplinarian seems to be so obvious 
even to a casual reader of his Thoughts and the Conduct, 
that the citation of specific passages in support of the 
assertion may be regarded as superfluous. 

His ‘‘hardening’’ process, whereby he proposes to 
inure the body to inevitable vicissitudes and discomforts, 
is a strict physical discipline. Virtue is to be ingrained 
into the young by a rational discipline, that begins in the 
cradle and continues through life. In the training of the 
. intellect there is constant insistence on the importance of 
| forming habits of reflection and ways of reasoning. 

But though Locke has been repeatedly classified as a 
formal disciplinarian, it is our purpose to make a brief 
examination of the reasons therefor, and to test their 
sufficiency. Monroe, although not very explicit, seems to 
rank Locke among the formal disciplinarians. ‘‘The 
one fundamental thing,’’ he says, ‘‘that makes Locke a 
representative of the disciplinary education throughout 
; is his idea of the human mind as a mere blank to begin 
with, which has its virtues and powers worked into it 
from the outside through the formation of habits.’ 
Here Monroe refers, of course, to the figure of the tabula 
rasa, interpreting that metaphor as a denial of native 
mental energy. But the passivity resulting from the 
absence of all innate power, to begin with, would furnish 
no ground for discipline. 

Furthermore, that Locke did not intend to deny the 
innate powers of the soul is made clear by his own com- 
ment upon this expression.... ‘‘I think nobody... 
who ever read my book could doubt that I spoke only of 
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innate ideas; for my subject was the understanding, and 
not of innate powers.’’** 

This alone would be sufficient evidence to show that 
he admits the existence of innate powers, but, in the Con- 
duct, he expresses himself more positively: ‘‘We are 
born,’’ he says, ‘‘with faculties and powers capable al- 
most of anything.’”** 

When Locke refers to inborn powers of the mind as 
faculties, he seems to foresee the possibility of being in- 
terpreted as holding the theory of distinctly existing and 
independently operating principles. He forestalls such a 
misunderstanding when he says: ‘‘The ordinary way of 
speaking, is, that the understanding and will are two 
faculties of the mind; a word proper enough, if it be used 
as all words should be, so as not to breed any confusion 
in men’s thoughts, by being supposed (as I suspect it has 
been) to stand for some real beings in the soul that per- 
formed those actions of understanding and volition . . . 
yet, I suspect, I say, that this way of speaking of faculties 
has misled many into a confused notion of so many dis- 
tinct agents in us, which had their several provinces and 
authorities, and did command, obey and perform several 
actions, as so many distinct beings; which has been no 
small occasion of wrangling, obscurity, and uncertainty 
in questions relating to them.’ ‘‘If it be reasonable 
to suppose, and talk of faculties, as distinct beings that 
can act... it is fit that we should make a speaking 
faculty, and a walking faculty, and a dancing faculty by 
which those actions are produced, which are but several 
modes of motion.’’** Hence, as far as Aristotle’s 
‘‘faculty’’ psychology is concerned in the theory of 
formal discipline, Locke had no part in it. 

Nowhere is Locke more clear and emphatic on the 
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subject of discipline, than in the Conduct, and here par- 
ticularly when he discusses the value of mathematics. He 
says, ‘‘Would you have a man write or paint, dance or 
fence well, or perform any other operation dexterously 
and with ease, let him have ever so much vigour and 
activity, suppleness and address naturally, yet nobody 
expects this from him unless he has been used to it, and 
has employed time and pains in fashioning and forming 
his hand or outward parts to these motions. Just so it 
is in the mind; would you have a man reason well, you 
must use him to it betimes, exercise his mind in observ- 
ing the connection of ideas and following them in train. 
Nothing does this better than mathematics, which there- 
fore I think should be taught all those who have the time 
and opportunity, not so much to make them mathemati- 
cians as to make them reasonable creatures.’’** ‘‘I have 
mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in the mind a 
habit of reasoning closely, and in train; not that I think it 
necessary that all men should be deep mathematicians, 
but that having got the way of reasoning, every single 
argument should be managed as a mathematical demon- 
stration, the connection and dependence of ideas should be 
followed till the mind is brought to the source on which 
it bottoms and observes the coherence all along . . .’”** 


(To be continued) 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY WELCOMES ITS NEW CHANCELLOR 


Archbishop Curley, the new Chancellor of the Catholic 
University of America, made his first official visit to the univer- 
sity on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, the patronal 
feast of the university. 

A pontifical High Mass was celebrated in the gymnasium. 
The Mass was preceded by a procession of the students and 
faculty and representatives of the various orders at the univer- 
sity. The faculty and members of the Dominican, Marist, 
Paulist, Carmelite, Augustine, Capuchin, Franciscan, Oblate 
and Holy Cross Colleges were present. Monsignori of the 
city and priests of the city churches, together with a huge 
crowd of laymen, also attended. 

In an extemporaneous address delivered at the Mass, Arch- 
bishop Curley expressed his keen interest in education and 
especially in the higher education of young men. He reviewed 
the necessity of education for Catholics, not only to enable 
them to differentiate between right and wrong but to equip 
them with the ability to refute attacks on their religion. 
Attention was called to the phenomenal growth of the Catholic 
University, which, Archbishop Curley said, during the few 
years of his existence has outdistanced many of our oldest and 
most famous institutions. Stress was laid on the unlimited 
possibilities that lie in the wake of the university. 

“This university,” said His Grace, “was founded to be 
what the great universities of the past were to their respective 
countries. It was to hold up the torch of culture and learning 
saturated with the spirit of Christ. It is an institution estab- 
lished not alone for theoretical work but for the molding and 
forming of human character. Its products are real flesh and 
blood. It holds up before the eyes of men the ideals of Jesus 
Christ, who was one of us. The purpose of this university 
is to give to the world the ideal Catholic man. And the ideal 
Catholic man must first of all be a Catholic every day and 
51 
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hour of his life, unashamed of his religion and ready to respond 
to the cause of his country if he is called.” 

The Archbishop voiced his desire that every bishop do all 
in his power to make the Catholic University the one great 
national Catholic university. He assured his listeners that he 
would endeavor to his fullest extent to bring about such a 
cooperation among the hierarchy. 

In all of his public addresses since his installation, His 
Grace has given striking evidence of his interest in the cause 
of the Catholic school. He sees in religious education the 
solution of the great problems society is facing. The virtues 
necessary to preserve the sanctity of the home, the solidarity 
of the nation, the integrity of public morals will never thrive 
if education is to be separated from religion. “It is a recog- 
nized fact that outside the denominational institutions educa- 
tion in America is education without religion, and education 
without religion is no education at all.” The Catholics in the 
United States think the public school system is a splendid 
one, as far as it goes. There is no antagonism or bitterness in 
their attitude. They simply do not think the system goes far 
enough. Education must be complete. It must not be satis- 
fied to train the intellect and leave the heart untouched. 
Because Catholics are convinced of this truth they are ready 
to undergo a double tax; the tax for public schools and that 
which they impose on themselves to support their parish 
schools. Says the Archbishop: 


The Catholics of America are not noted for their wealth, 
so that the fact that they are willing to make such financial 
sacrifices to carry out their convictions is sufficient proof of 
the honesty and intensity of their feelings on the subject. No 
man has a right to object to our attitude in this respect. I 
am a free American citizen and as such I have a right to go 
into a good restaurant and buy a good meal. I also have a 
right as an American citizen to go into another restaurant to 
buy what I consider a better meal. No man has a right to 
stop me. I do not interfere with another man’s rights when 
I advocate the building of those splendid houses which give 
spiritual as well as mental sustenance to our children—the 
Catholic schools. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


On November 29 President Harding issued a proclamation 
designating the week December 4 to 10 as American education 
week, during which citizens of the United States were urged 
to make a national effort to reduce illiteracy and remedy 
defects in the nation’s educational system. 

The President’s proclamation was as follows: 


Whereas public education is the basis of citizenship and 
is of primary importance to the welfare of the nation, and 

Whereas more than 5,000,000 boys and girls in America 
are not availing themselves of our free school advantages and 
are lacking in that youthful schooling which is so essential 
to the making of an intelligent citizenship, and 

Whereas the experience of the war reveals vast elements 
of population that are illiterate, physically unfit, or unfamiliar 
with American ideals and traditions; and our future strength 
and security are much dependent on their education and com- 
mitment to American ideals; 

Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States, do urge the governors of the various states and terri- 
tories to set apart December 4 to 10, inclusive, 1921, as Amer- 
ican education week, during which citizens in every state are 
urged to special and thoughtful attention to the needs and 
the aims of the public schools. It is particularly recommended 
that efforts be addressed to practical expression of community 
interest in jublic education. 

To that end organizations for civic advancement and social 
betterment are earnestly requested, when it can be made prac- 
ticable, to provide programs which will inform the people 
concerning the vital needs in this direction, instruct them 
regarding shortcomings and deficiencies in present facilities, 
and bring to their attention specific, constructive methods 
by which, in the respective communities, these deficiencies 
may be supplied 

The subject of public education has always been very close 
to the American heart, and to the fact that it has been made 
a chief responsibility of local government units we largely owe 
the wide diffusion of education facilities. It is believed that 
a widespread and earnest effort at observance of education 
week would do much to emphasize this feeling of immediate 
responsibility. Therefore it is suggested that the pulpit, press, 
schools and public gatherings be enlisted in behalf of this 
special effort. 
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The department of education of the National Catholic Wel- — 
fare Council addressed our Catholic educational institutions 
in an effort to encourage the observance of American educa- 
tion week. 

At the Catholic University of America, special exercises 
were held at the usual Wednesday assembly hour and were 
attended by the members of the faculty, the clerical and lay 
students. On Friday the observance was also held at the 
Catholic Sisters College. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Pace presided 
at the university conference. After reading the text of the 
President’s proclamation and pointing out the significance 
of his utterance at this time, when so many vital problems 
are being discussed by representatives of the great nations, 
Monsignor Pace said in part: 


It is obvious that a wider diffusion of real education is 
essential in the life of America and the preservation of 
American ideals. It is needed to safeguard our liberties, 
since ignorance invites tyranny. It is indispensable in a 
democracy where the people must decide upon issues and place 
men in office. It is the first remedy for the evils of sectional 
strife, sectarian bitterness and bigotry in all its malignant 
forms, which spring from the soil of ignorance. 

That education of the right sort will go far towards the 
maintenance of peace, there can be no question. But this 
end will not be attained by mere instruction or development 
of skill. The peoples who shared in the World War were 
neither savage nor illiterate. The methods employed in 
handling armies and navies were not marked by ignorance. 
Nor was it ignorance that devised submarines, airplanes and 
poison gas. 

The sciences must indeed progress, but their application 
must be tempered by the moral sense which true education de- 
velops, which inculcates respect for the rights of others and 
good-will toward all men. 

Very aptly the President insists upon the responsibility 
that each community bears in regard to education—a respon- 
sibility that cannot be shirked or shifted to other shoulders. 
To develop such a sense of responsibility in every citizen is 
one of the chief functions of education. Without such a sense, 
there is no genuine citizenship. 


Making reference to the pastoral letter issued by the Hier- 
archy of the United States in 1919, Dr. Pace pointed out that 
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this document emphasized that it is mainly through education 
that our country will accomplish its task and perpetuate its 
free institutions, and that such a conviction inspires the 
activity displayed in this field by individuals or organizations. 
Quoting from the pastoral, he said: 


But these again are so many reasons for insisting that 
education shall move in the right direction. The more thorough 
it becomes, the greater is its power either for good or for 
evil. A trained intelligence is but a highly tempered instru- 
ment, whose use must depend on the character of its possessor. 
Of itself knowledge gives no guarantee that it will issue in 


righteous action, and much less that it will redound to the 


benefit of society. 


The session held on Friday at the Catholic Sisters College 
was addressed by the Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Dean of the 
Sisters College, who paid particular attention to that part 
of the President’s proclamation in which it was declared that: 
“It is particularly recommended that efforts be addressed to 
practical expression of community interest in education.” Dr. 
McCormick said : 

In my view President Harding’s proclamation touched upon 
the most essential element in American education, namely, 
community or local interest. From the beginning modern 
education has received its impetus and development from 
the local community, that is, from the city or hamlet, rather 
than the state or the nation. The public today needs to be 
reminded of this because of the almost universal eagerness to 
obtain not merely national direction of schools, but financial 
support and supervision. 


MUSIC NOW COUNTS TOWARD COLLEGE DEGREE IN INCREASING 
NUMBER OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


That an increasing number of colleges and universities are 
allowing entrance and college credits in the subject of music 
so that the high-school student who wishes to specialize in 
music no longer faces the fact that his chosen subject will 
not “count” toward a college degree, but finds, on the con- 
trary, that he can plan his high-school work in music with a 
view to the particular college which he may wish to attend, 
knowing that he will receive credit for it, are some of the facts 
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brought out by the U. 8. Bureau of Education in a pamphlet 
on “The Present Status of Music Instruction in Colleges and 
High Schools” just released for distribution. 

“The results of the questionnaire,” says the Bureau of 
Education, “justify the conclusion that the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States are taking an ever-increasing 
interest in the development of music as a social, cultural and 
professional subject.” There are 194 colleges which allow 
entrance credit in some form of music. In 190 theoretical 
music is recognized for entrance credit, and 154 grant entrance 
credit for appreciation. “Applied music,’ meaning perform- 
ance on the piano, violin, voice, ete., is given entrance credit 
in 88 colleges. Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa have the largest 
number of institutions offering such credit. 


There are 232 colleges which offer credit for music courses 
in college. The states of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massacbu- 
setts, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania lead in having the 
largest number of colleges offering credit for music courses. 
And there are 203 colleges which offer the degree of “music 
bachelor.” Public school music is taking an increasing share 
in college music work: 36 colleges offer courses leading to 
diplomas or certificates in this subject. 

That the high schools have made great strides recently in 
the number and variety of music courses offered is indicated 
by the following figures: 434 high schools offer courses in 
applied music, 118 grant credit for piano, 93 for the violin, 63 
for other strings, 68 for wind instruments, and 92 for vocal 
study. One hundred and twenty-five schools own and lend 
instruments to their students. There are 31 schools which 
give credit for glee club work, 46 for orchestras and bands, 
54 for theoretical music, and 73 for music appreciation. 
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The Science of Education in its Sociological and Historical 
Aspects, by Otto Willmann, Ph.D. Authorized Translation 
from the Fourth German Edition by Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. 
Cap., In two volumes; volume I, Archabbey Press, Beatty, 
Pa. Pp. 351. Price $3.00. 

Willmann’s “Didaktik als Bildungslehre,”’ of which The 
Science of Education is a translation, has long enjoyed a 
sort of preeminence among Catholic works on education by 
German scholars. Published in 1882, it soon won general 
recognition for its scholarship and able presentation of the 
Catholic viewpoint. It has maintained its excellent standing 
ever since in spite of the numerous other works by Catholic 
authors which have later appeared on educational problems of 
a scientific or philosophical character. The fourth edition, 
from which this English translation is made, appeared in 
1909. 

The English title is not a literal rendition of the German, 
but it expresses very well the content of the book. Willmann 
studies the science of education in its historical and sociolog- 
ical aspects with a view to learning from the past its lessons 
of direction for the present and future. Hence he reviews 
education from its beginnings with the ancient peoples down 
to modern times not as the historian concerned chiefly about 
the content of history, which in many instances carries its 
own implications, but rather as the philosopher selecting only 
the essential data, interpreting it and dwelling upon its 
meaning for the modern student of theories and systems of 
education. To follow him, not to say appreciate him, one 
needs some acquaintance with the historical data which he 
touches upon. An examination of this may be seen in his 
treatment of the Renaissance as an educational movement. 

In a few words Willmann characterizes the great national 
phases of the movement such as the Italian, the German, and 
the French Renaissance. He occasionally mentions educators 
who represent aspects of the movement under treatment. To 
get the full bearing of his appreciation and criticism of the 
Renaissance in the North and its relation to the Reformation 
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the historical facts and figures to which he merely alludes need 
to be known; when they are known such a comprehensive view 
as Willmann’s is excellent. Students of education, and es- 
pecially of the history of education, will derive most profit 
from it; although the broad outlines and views may be fol- 
lowed by the general reader to advantage. 

Dr. Kirsch has done more than the translator’s service in 
bringing out the book. By his notes and references he has 
made this version resemble a revised edition of the original. 
We hope that it will be accorded the patronage it deserves, 
and that through a wide circulation the success of the second 
volume now in press will be assured. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


A First Latin Book for Catholic Schools, by Roy Joseph 
Deferrari, M.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Greek and 
Latin at the Catholic University of America. The Catholic 
Education Press. Washington, D. C., 1921. 

Experienced teachers of Latin will agree with the statement 
made in the preface to Dr. Deferrari’s “First Latin Book for 
Catholic Schools” that the first Latin book should aim to give 
the student a complete mastery of the forms and of the essen- 
tials of syntax, all within the compass of a year’s work, in 
order that in the second year he may study intelligently such 
Latin as Caesar’s “Gallic War,” and may, at the same time, 
make a more detailed study of the grammar. 

Dr. Deferrari has kept this aim in mind throughout his 
book, which has admirably achieved its purpose. After a brief, 
but adequate, introduction, in which the rules of pronuncia- 
tion, inflection and gender are clearly and simply set forth, 
there follow the three main divisions under the headings, 
Inflections, Syntax, and Latin for Translation. 

In his treatment of the inflections, Dr. Deferrari follows the 
logical method of giving the student all the information that 
is essential then and there without scattering it piecemeal 
through twenty or thirty pages. This method facilitates the 
work of memorizing and eliminates confusion in the mind of 
the youthful Latin beginner. 

Rightly judging that a successful study of the syntax pre- 
supposes a thorough grounding in the inflections, the author 
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of “A First Latin Book for Catholic Schools” does not take 
up the rules of syntax until the second part of the book, in 
which he follows the order of the standard grammars and 
thus “familiarizes the student at once with the most important 
tool for his Latin studies.” It may be remarked here that 
Dr. Deferrari harbors no illusions regarding the réle of the 
memory. He holds that it is much better to concentrate on the 
work of pure memory first in mastering the forms, and only 
then to proceed to the essentials of syntax. In this second 
part, the same simple direct manner of presentation is fol- 
lowed. The rules of syntax are systematically correlated, 
the syntax governing nouns, adjectives and verbs being grouped 
under corresponding titles. 

The third part of the book contains very carefully selected 
exercises with full notes for translation. These are to be 
' used, as Dr. Deferrari suggests, “as early as possible, prob- 
ably at lesson thirty.” They will furnish a practical applica- 
tion of the rules of Latin grammar and will likewise serve 
as an excellent preparation for the reading of Caesar’s “Gallic 
War” in the second year. Moreover, with a view to aiding 
the pupil in the work of the next year, the vocabulary is 
made up, for the most part, from Caesar. Included in this 
part are the more familiar prayers and hymns of the Church. 
Dr. Deferrari’s method makes it possible for the student to 
get an intelligent grasp of the Latin construction of these 
prayers and hymns in his first year. This has a twofold 
advantage: it awakens, or, at least, stimulates his interest in 
the language of the Church and her ceremonies, and encour- 
ages him to yet greater application when he sees of how much 
practical value to him but one year of Latin has been. 

Though, in this first edition, English derivatives have not 
been given along with the Latin word, it is not because their 
pedagogical value has not been realized and appreciated. In 
the next edition, English derivatives will be included and what- 
ever errors may have crept into the first edition will be 
corrected. 

With this first year Latin book, the Catholic University 
Classical Series makes its first appearance. We therefore 

welcome the series in this, its first book, and express the wish 
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that this “First Latin Book for Catholic Schools” may be 
followed by a long line of works devoted to classical studies. 
In taking an interest in the classics we are but faithful to the 
best traditions of the Church, the Patron and Guardian of 
Classical learning through the centuries. 

Rev. J. P. CuristropHer. 


The Social Mission of Charity, by Dr. William J. Kerby, New 

York ; The Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. 194. 

A timely volume. When the stress and upheaval of the 
late war shook to their foundations the vaunted ideals of a 
materialistic world and left us all in deep thought concerning 
the basic principles that must be reckoned with if real progress 
is to be ours, a volume such as this is indeed as welcome as 
it is serviceable. From the pen of an able thinker, a man of 
wide experience, remarkable prudence and an admirable spirit 
we have, in this volume, what we have long desired and needed. 
The truths presented in Dr. Kerby’s “Social Mission of Char- 
ity” are of value, whether we assent to them or not, and I 
am loath to say there are still some who, because of self- 
centered tendencies, will not accept these profound Christian 
truths stated in a simple and Christian manner. By the ideas 
and principles which form the warp and woof of this volume 
must the world be governed. “They are stronger than kings in 
council or representatives in congress. They are more en- 
during than bills of rights, or written constitutions or codes 
or creeds or treaties. They bind together men of different 
speech, of different race, of different pursuits. They give 
unity to human purposes. They promote human progress.” 
They are the keynotes to the ideal of the Brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God. 

The volume, although of special worth and interest to social 
workers, has been in fact written for all who feel a definite 
responsibility toward the modern world in doing their utmost 
as citizens no less than as Christians in the struggle for social 
justice and against poverty and its causes. To Churchmen 
and laity of all classes this book brings a special message, 
which, if not heeded, makes one unworthy of one’s graces 
and a poor representative of the ideals of Christian life. For 
our teachers it is a veritable fount of serviceable suggestions, 
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which, if properly applied in the task of character-formation, 
will contribute in sending forth those moral and spiritual 
leaders so sorely needed in the present-day world, befogged 
and misled by a pernicious social philosophy. As Dr. Kerby 
points out, the remedy for the prevailing errors against justice 
and productive of proverty with its direful consequences is 
“conversation of heart, correction of views, stern self-disci- 
pline that holds the strong true to personal ideals. The cul- 
tural forces that shape character, home, school, Church, find 
a fundamental task here” and it is to our teachers primarily 
that we look for its sanest fulfillment. 

The central idea is, as the title indicates, the constructive 
and cooperative work of charity. The writer first investigates 
the reason for this in the skillful analysis he makes of poverty, 
its chief causes and consequences. He then follows with an 
admirable presentation of the relations of justice, property 
and charity with poverty and rounds out his worthy contribu- 
tion to sociology with a forceful setting forth of the principles 
of Christian charity that should guide society in fulfilling its 
duty those whom the Divine Master selected as His special 
friends and charges, The Poor. His final appeal to Catholic 
social workers is of such importance that I feel tempted to 
quote here and would if I did not feel confident that it 
will be read and followed literally. 

Leo L. McVay. 


His Reverence—His Day’s Work, by Rev. Cornelius J. Holland, 
S.T.L. New York: Blase Benzinger & Co. Price $1.50 net; 
postpaid $1.60. 

Under the above title Father Holland presents us with a 
series of thirty chapters that take the form of letters to an 
acquaintance, in which he discusses in a thoroughly delightful 
and entertaining manner the various activities, the tasks 
and duties, as well as the pleasures and pastimes, that occupy 
the waking hours of the priest. He takes the reader from 
the altar to the confessional, from the pulpit to the sick-bed, 
from the office to the cemetery, from the rectory to the 
hbishop’s house, from the ball game to the theater, and gives 
him the priest’s point of view in every case. He even lifts 
the veil of private life and tells us of the priest’s devotions, 
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his relations to his family and his disputes with his fellow 
priests. And it is all told with a simplicity and candor, an 
ease and familiarity, that cannot but appeal to the Catholic 
reader. 

The book will prove especially interesting to the laity, help- 
ing them to understand “their priest” as they never understood 
him before; but it will be enjoyed by the priest also, as he 
will find himself revealed therein in a manner that will sur- 
prise and delight him. 

The author’s apology for the lack of preparation of ser- 
mons on the part of many priests is in full accord with what 
one ordinarily hears but it is still far from satisfying. The 
same might be said of the arguments with which he excuses 
the unwillingness of priests to write for publication. They 
are not convincing. 

There is a slight tendency to adopt unusual words and 
forms of expression which, while they may be correct, jar with 
the general simplicity of the style. To speak of the bloom 
going off the peach is not unusual, but it is not often we hear 
the singleheartedness of the priest spoken of under the figure 
of a peach. When we are told “the priest is annealed to 
break the Bread of Life” we wonder what the writer means. 
Unaccustomedness is a clumsy word, to say the least; while 
sacring-bell is archaic, if not obsolete. 

The book is well printed, with the exception of a few mis- 
takes in the numbering of chapters and some errors in orthog- 
raphy, especially in the case of foreign words. We find iidem 
for idem and voul for vuol, for example. One wonders whether 
they are merely typographical. However, these are but minor 
faults, if such they may be called, that do not mar the total 


effect of the book. It is well worth perusal. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


The Dominican Lay Brother, by Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., 
S.T.M. Published by the Bureau of the Holy Name, N. Y. 


“Why a whole book, all about a simple lay brother,” asks 
the author in his concluding chapter, where he sums up briefly 
the reasons that impelled him to write this little volume. 
Indeed there has long been need for such a book. Too little 
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attention has been paid by the various orders and, in conse- 
quence, by the world at large to the important part played in 
the drama of religious life by those simple souls “who only 
stand and wait.” The labors of the lay brethren have been 
overshadowed by the grander achievements of the clergy; 
but it is safe to say that no religious order would have been 
able to accomplish a tithe of its actual work without the 
self-sacrificing service and devotion of its lay brothers. 

The purpose of Father O’Daniel’s book is twofold. First, 
it is to serve “for the instruction of the lay brother and for 
the enlightenment of those inclined to enter the Order in 
that capacity.” And so it contains a brief summary of the 
origin and development of the religious orders, a short sketch 
of the life and work of the Founder of the Order of Preachers 
and an account of the daily routine of a Dominican lay 
brother. 

Secondly, the author’s object is to render some meed of 
praise to the lay brothers of his Order. The book, therefore, 
tells in general of the splendid work accomplished by them 
during the centuries of the Order’s existence and of their 
achievements in architecture, painting and sculpture and the 
allied fields of art. But, remembering that the main object 
of the lay brother is the salvation of his soul, the author dwells 
at length upon the saintly life and deeds of representative 
lay members of the Order of Preachers. Many of these have 
sealed their religious vows with a martyr’s blood; not a few 
have been enrolled in the catalogue of the Blessed; while 
others, though unknown to the world, have by their life and 
work rendered invaluable aid to their order and left an ex- 
ample that will serve as a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to those who would follow in their footsteps. 

The Dominican lay brother may well read this little volume 
that is intended primarily for him; the young man in the 
world, who is dissatisfied with life as he finds it and seeks 
a better way of serving God, will find the book interesting, 
to say the least; while the general reader will feel indebted 
to the author for this insight into a phase of the religious 


life that is all too little known. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
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Teaching The Drama and The Essay, by Brother Leo, F.C.S. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss, 1921. Price, 75 
cents. 


From one who knows the special needs of our English 
teachers we naturally look for something practical in the 
way of methods and suggestions, and we are not disappointed 
in this neat little volume from the pen of Brother Leo. “The 
jaded teacher” or “the novice in the profession,” spoken of 
in the foreword, will, we feel confident, find in these pages 
the seeds of a fresh outlook and a new incentive. They will 
gather not only the idea or two to help them on their way 
modestly hoped for by the writer but much more. They will 
be stimulated to realize in their classes the central intent of 
this brochure “be less an arbiter than an appreciator.” They 
will strive to correct the fault which is too common in our 
study of literature—the tendency to limit our efforts to stress- 
ing the intellectual, getting the meaning of terms and present- 
ing the author’s masterpiece as dead and inert. In other 
words, the suggestions offered in this volume will be helpful 
to our teachers of literature in arousing the dormant powers 
of appreciation. If the advice given in these pages be faith- 
fully followed, we are quite sure that the fine sentiments awak- 
ened in the minds of the pupils by the study of the drama 
and the essay will be turned into the finer actions that always 
manifest the man of character. 

The chapter on Matter, Manner and Mood is very well done. 
The one entitled “The Vital Appreciation of Literature” de- 
serves a special notice, but the résumé of the principles to be 
followed in teaching Literature, found in chapter ix, should 
be conned over “in the smelter of our meditation” and ex- 
pressed in our daily lives as teachers. 

Leo. L. MoVay. 
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